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CHAPTER THIRD. 

Fee.ine dissatisfied with the Hotel 
de l'Europe, I moved to that of De los 
Banos, on the Monday following my 
arrival. I found the table d’héte attend- 
ed by about fifty people, nearly all of 
whom were foreigners. The dishes, as 
well as the arrangements, were excellent, 
extending over twelve courses, and end- 
ing with cups of coffee and dessert. 

In the evening, I found that the entire 
Plaza was, as usual, covered with the 
stores and stands of itinerant cooks, who 
were manufacturing and dealing out all 
sorts of greasy messes to those who 
chose to buy. The din of voices was 
always great, and the scene one of con- 
siderable animation. What the Ala- 
meda was daily from four o'clock till 
dusk, as a rendezvous for the fashion of 
Lima, this was nightly for the lower 
multitude; the one set was as gay as 
the other, and both congregations were 
equally picturesque to the eye. 

On the morning following my removal, 
I was awoke at daybreak by a reveillé of 
drums and bugles, proceeding from the 
military stationed at the palace on the 
other side the Plaza; following this, the 
cathedral bells clanged loudly above all 
the other clanging bells in the city ; and, 
considering that there are, or were, in 
Lima nearly as many churches, monas- 
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teries, and other places connected with 
religion as there are days in the year, 
(although only ninety-nine of these are at 
present open for religious services,) and 
nearly all these are furnished with bells, 
the Babel of music may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. Notwithstanding 
there had been a church opposite my 
bedroom-window at the other house, 
just as the cathedral was here, the bells 
were not so large, and the noise, as a 
consequence, was less than that which 
now assailed me, and caused sleep to 
vanish as a vapor, or a gourd, or any 
other inconstant thing the reader may in 
his imagination picture. I lay awake 
only to hear the voices of a crowd of 
contending water-carriers, haranguing 
each other and their asses alternately, in 
front of the Fountain of Fame in the 
centre of the square. But these noises 
are more or less continual in Lima from 
daybreak till midnight, and even then 
the bells keep up the conversation while 
the people are asleep. So much for the 
music and clatter of the city of Pizarro ; 
for here, on Epiphany Sunday, in the year 
1535, he founded La Ciudad de los Reyes, 
otherwise Lima, the City of Kings. 
After breakfast, I visited the national 


Museum, the public library, and the 


school of design, all in one building. 


. The museum, which occupies two large 
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rooms, and was established in 1840, 
displayed a bullet-perforated cloak of 
antediluvian aspect, said to have been 
Pizarro’s; it also exhibited a goodly 
collection of antiquities, and a few birds 
that had the appearance of having been 
stuffed with rags, or some equally baggy 
material; besides these, there were por- 
traits of the forty-four Viceroys of Peru, 
which were removed from the palace 
soon after the establishment of the re- 
public. The library was founded in 
August, 1821, and the libraries of the 
University of St. Mark, and the seques- 
trated monasteries, formed the nucleus of 
the collection. The school of design was 
established in 1832: but the book collec- 
tion, extending over more than twenty- 
eight thousand volumes, is the best of 
the three several departments. 

There were present only about half-a- 
dozen visitors, besides myself, in the 
whole building, the admission to which 
was free. 

A few days later I made an excursion 
along the banks of the Rimac. I have 
said that the river-side scenery is inter- 
esting, and that charming haunts and 
sequestered nooks there abound, such 
as would tempt the lover of the rural 
and the beautiful, but which remain 
unvisited by the Limenians, who never 
wander beyond the alamedas, save when 
on St. John’s Day, the twenty-fourth of 
June, they make a pilgrimage to the hill 
of Amancaes, and gather jonquils; and 
when, on All Saints’ Day, they sally 
forth to promenade in the Pantheon — 
the necropolis outside the city walls; 
and when, in the bathing season, they 
are attracted en masse to the insignifi- 
cant marine village of Chorillos, where 
they pass the time in swimming, intrigu- 
ing, and gambling. 

The picturesque ravine, as I ascended 
the course of the river inland, displayed 
many vestiges of antiquity. Traces of 
Indian villages, belonging to the era of 
the Incas, were here and there visible. 
The houses had evidently been built of 
large sun-dried bricks — adobes — from 
the numbers strewn about. In one of 
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the gorges lay the scattered ruins of an 
ancient city —the Peruvian Nineyeh — 
extending over several miles of ground, 
and now known as Caxamarquilla. 
Architectural remains jutted above the 
surface in all directions, and the entire 
aspect of the place was one of the most 
extreme desolation and decay. 

In the valley of the river I observed 
two mounds, of a dome shape, and 
built of adobes, but now broken in, 
and their outlines only traceable. It is 
supposed that, in the age of the Incas, 
these were used as burial-places, and 
the circumstance of many human skulls 
having been dug out of them favors 
that supposition; but the probability of 
their having been used for other pur- 
poses besides, such as retreats in time of 
war, is also admitted. The space around 
them was covered with ruined adobe 
houses, and the huge cactus reared its 
head here and there in the interstices. 

There are other and larger mounds of 
an exactly similar character to be met 
with in various places along the course 
of the river, one of which is seventy feet 
high, and extends over two acres of 
ground ; but these I did not see. 

Had my tastes been*more antiquarian 
than they were, I might have lingered 
longer among these interesting vestiges 
than I did, for I was back at the Plaza 
in time for the five-o’clock table d‘héte. 

In the evening, while looking out into 
the Plaza, where the ice-sellers and 
cooks were assembled, surrounded by 
their customers, and the furnaces of 
the venders of national dainties, rich in 
grease and garlic, were glowing red, and 
the forms of the palace and cathedral 
were indistinct in the gloom, and the 
lights in the shop-windows shone across 
the moving multitude gayly wandering 
from stall to stall, and the uproar of 
voices was great, there occurred a sud- 
den pause—a death-like silence. I 
sought for the cause of this instantaneous 
effect. It was not an earthquake, or I 
should have felt with them. Another 
glance revealed the dusky outline of a 
line of moving figures, and a low, dole- 
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ful chant, and a tinkling bell, told me 
that it was the procession of the host 
hurrying to the bedside of some sinner 
on the verge of death. 

Each one of the procession carried a 
burning taper, and every individual na- 
tive of the crowd assumed a kneeling 
position and bent devoutly as it passed 
on its solemn mission. But no sooner 
had it gone by, than, in a moment, the 
buzz of voices, the clatter of things ap- 
pertaining to the itinerant dealers, and 
the movement and gayety of the throng, 
were as great and animated as before. 
All was picturesque and joyful. 

After breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, I sauntered out with the view of 
making myself more acquainted than I 
had yet been with the religious places 
of the city of so much religion and so 
many churches. Crossing the Plaza, I 
entered the grand old cathedral, and in 
its dim religious light proceeded to in- 
quire and look about me, and with the as- 
sistance of a Peruvian friend, I acquired 
much information. The edifice in ques- 
tion has a frontage of one hundred and 
eighty-six feet, by a depth of three hun- 
dred and twenty. The front presents 
three large doors, opening upon a terrace, 
supported by Corinthian columns and 
figures of saints, and surmounted by an 
ecclesiastic coat-of-arms. At each cor- 
ner rises a tower, the circumference of 
which, at its base, is forty feet, and the 
height from such forty feet. In form 
they are octagonal, and ornamented with 
Corinthian columns, cornices, ovals, 
mouldings, and socles, and each sur- 
mounted by an iron cross, twelve feet 
high, rising from a gilt ball. The earth- 
quake of 1746 threw down the towers, 
which, however, were replaced by the 
present ones in 1800. In the belfries 
there are three large fine-toned bells, 
besides several of inferior size. The larg- 
est, la Cantabria, has a weight of three 
hundred and ten quintals, and is beau- 
tifully toned. Its sound at the elevation 
of the host at the morning mass is the 
signal for the whole population to cease 
from all labor, and give utterance to a 
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prayer, and again while the Angelus is 
said at evening, the same bell summons 
them to instant devotion. Another knell, 
and they rise. The building is divided 
into three naves; and a long row of 
chapels, closed by large gate-like doors 
of wooden bars— between which the 
whole interior may be seen — occupy 
one side of each of the lateral aisles. 
The paving is of large earthen tiles, 
laid in diamond form, and extending 
from the front to the rear of the cathe- 
dral, a distance, as the reader may infer 
from the depth just given, of more than 
three hundred feet; but, owing to the 
ceiling being very lofty, and ornamented 
with architrades, arches, and mouldings, 
the length appears even greater. The 
centre nave, although not equal to the 
others in length, is broader, and its floor 
is raised three steps. The choir is at 
one end, and the great altar at the other. 

The former contained a hundred 
chairs made of cedar wood, the backs of 
each of which were carved with the half 
figure of a saint, while the spaces and 
panels between them were ornamented 
with saints, angels, quadrupeds, birds, 
and flowers, executed in relief. The cho- 
rister’s desk, otherwise facistol, which 
occupied a place in front, was, alike with 
the seats, of beautifully carved cedar. 
There were two organs of large size 
perched aloft, but as yet I had only 
heard one of these, and hitherto had been 
unaware of the existence of the second. 
My companion informed me that on 
the occasion of the Santa Rosa festival 
and other feast-days, an accompani- 
ment of violins, violoncellos, harps, and 
bugles adds to the musical uproar creat- 
ed by the pair of organs. 

The great altar is a splendid struc- 
ture, twenty-two feet in width by forty- 
five in height. The base is three feet 
high, and on it rests the altar-table 
with a lace covering. At each corner 
stands the figure of an angel with extend- 
ed hand supporting a silver lamp, and 
between them are three large urns, one of 
which is reputed to contain some relics 
of Santa Rosa; the middle one, a cover 
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of gold and precious stones; and the 
third, the head of Santa Toribio. The 
tabernacle is supported by twelve col- 
umns of the composite order, each 
ten feet high, those in the front being 
of sheet silver, and all the capitals, 
cornices, and mouldings richly gilt; 
combined, they form a sort of niche, 
where the sagrario of silver, surmount- 
ed by a figure of Curist, and containing 
the custodium of gold, is to be found. 
The words ecce ego vobiscum, are en- 
graved in large yellow letters at the 
foot of the sagrario, and in the lateral 
angles the effigies of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and Santa Rosa, the tutelaries of 
the church, are tobe seen. On the cor- 
nice of this first story, and surrounded 
by a Grecian verandah, are eight col- 
umns, resting upon the pilasters of the 
sagrario, and supporting another veran- 
dah, above which an image of the apos- 
tle Santiago is exhibited. The whole is 
overhung by a canopy of crimson velvet, 
supported by angels, and ornamented 
with gold lace. Large candelabra and 
taper-sticks are arranged about the altar, 
which latter, when illuminated, presents 
a brilliant appearance, notwithstanding 
the aged look of every thing composing it, 
But the church is comparatively bare of 
its silver and its gold to what it was in 
the viceregal times. Its poverty has 
stripped it of much of its treasure, but 
it still remains the same great cathedral. 
Take the money out of the philosopher’s 
pocket, yet he is still the philosopher. 
Facing the choir, and at the anterior 
end of the middle nave fronting the 
Plaza, is the chapel of Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Antigua, the altar of which is of 
massive silver. The chapels on the sides 
of the church are eighteen in number. 
In one of them is deposited a piece of 
the Sanctum Lignum Crucis, presented 
by Pope Urban VIL, at the solicitation 
of Ugarte, and two masses are chanted 
yearly therein. Near the door leading 
into the sacristy is the chapel of Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Concepcion, in which are 
preserved memorials of De Vega, Arch- 
bishop of Mexico. The others, some of 
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which show signs of having been very 
richly decorated at one time, are dedica- 
ted to various saints. In some of these 
we saw lamps burning dimly before the 
shrines, and in one two lines of monks 
in gray gowns, who uttered responses 
to the chanting of a venerable padre 
standing apart, with an old volume of 
parchment manuscript before him. The 
sacristy of the cathedral is ornamented 
on one side with cedar panels carved in 
relief, and representing Curist and the 
Twelve Apostles. These are surmounted 


by paintings of the seasons, and on the 


wall opposite are nailed portraits of the 
archbishops, and other dignitaries of the 
church. From the sacristy a door opens 
into the chapter—a large room in which 
all the temporal affairs of the church are 
transacted. 

Beneath the great altar is the Boveda, 
or principal vault. We feed the sexton 
to escort us thither, and descended by a 
sort of trap-door, which was unbolted 
for the occasion. Taper in hand, that 
functionary led the way down a short 
flight of steps into an antechamber, 
where lay a confused dusty heap of old 
pictures, candelabra, images, and such 
like. 

From this we made our way through 
a low arched passage into a room about 
twenty feet square by fifteen high. In 
the centre of the floor was the mouth 
of a vault or well, covered over with 
loose boards, and evidently unsafe as a 
resting-place for much weight. Rough 
wooden boxes were piled up from the 
floor to the ceiling along either side of 
the room, and many of these were brok- 
en, and disclosed their mummies, with 
sombre parchment-colored skin, as hard, 
and sounding just as hollow to the touch 
asa drum-head. The skin was shrunk 
close over the bones of the face, which 
gave extreme sharpness to the features, 
while the eyelids were closed, and deeply 
sunk in the sockets, and the hands 
were clasped together on the chest, and 
the feet wer bare. How withered and 
how sear these livid specimens of mor- 
tality and man appeared to the eye, I 
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will leave it to the reader to imagine. 
The bodies of these gentlemen in the 
boxes were clad in a vesture of black, 
which was so old and dry, that it crum- 
bled into dust at my touch. Here 
lay, or was said to lie, Pizarro, the 
founder of the church, who fell by the 
sword of the conspirators of Chili, while 
defending himself in his own room in 
the adjoining palace, soon after noon on 
Sunday, the twenty-sixth of June, 1541. 
Four only of the boxes bore inscriptions, 
and none of these related to Pizarro. 
The atmosphere was exceedingly musty 
and oppressive in this vault of the great, 
and I felt a relief when I followed the 
old sacristan through the passage, and 
the lumber-room, and up the steps, once 
more into the twilight of the church. 

Leaving the cathedral at the north 
side, and following the footsteps of my 
companion, I entered a small parochial 
church corresponding to the small one 
in architecture, and surmounted with a 
low cupola and cross. This was the 
sagrario. Closely adjoining it stood the 
bishop’s palace, a two-storied building, 
the front wall of which was crowned 
with a balustrade and urns, but like the 
ordinary houses of Lima, it was disfig- 
ured by a close jutting balcony. The 
grand altar of this church is made up 
of statuary and painting exquisitely 
blended. A long bench extends down 
each side of the building, behind which 
stands a row of box-like confessionals, 
in which the priests sit and listen to the 
utterances of the invisible penitents. A 
tin plate perforated with holes is placed 
in the side in a convenient position for 
the ear of the father, and below is a 
step on which the other kneels while 
whispering the record of sins and omis- 
sions, 

Facing the front door of the church is 
a high wooden screen, which hides the 
altar and interior from the Plaza. On 
it are usually pasted various notices 
announcing coming feasts, ee 
and necessary penances. 

Leaving this, we next took our way 
to the monastery of San Augustin. I 
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found it distinguished by a single 
Spire, and occupying the corner of « 
small plaza. Its front displayed nu- 
merous carvings and statues of saints, 
among which was the one from which 
the convent derives its name, exhibited 
over the great door, in the act of tramp- 
ling three of his prostrate enemies under 
foot. The interior arrangements were 
similar to those of the cathedral, there 
being a proportionate number of chapels 
and sacred relics, and a sacristy. The 
monastery is divided into several courts, 
surrounded by corridors, supported on 
arches and columns, which communi- 
cate with each other both above and 
below. The court adjoining the church 
is called the cloister. A series of paint- 
ings hung round the walls represent the 
principal events of the life of San Augus- 
tin. The whole building, which was 
founded by royal edict in 1550, as well 
as every thing appertaining to it, was in 
a state of mouldering decay, and it was 
pervaded by an universal gloom. 

Leaving this vestige of a flourishing 
period in the history of the Romish 
Church in America, we took our way 
into the Calle de Commercio, where, 
entering a café, we partook each of an 
ice. At the same time I did not over- 
look the immense number of grease and 
other stains of all shapes and sizes that 
conspicuously figured on the white (?) 
cloths covering the tables, neither the 
proximity and publicity of the knife- 
cleaner’s position to those eating in the 
restaurant, nor the circumstance of the 
dirty tesselated pavement of the floors 
being here and there broken into holes. 
However, it was in keeping with the 
dilapidation of the buildings of the city 
generally. 

I was amused to see a man take his 
place at one of the tables, and after hav- 
ing ordered some sopa, deliberately pull 
a napkin from the outside pocket of his 
coat, which, from its color and general 
appearance, I judged had been some 
weeks in daily contact with its owner’s 
mouth, without finding its way to a 
wash-tub, The napkin appeared to be 
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his companion, and such luxuries were 
not provided at the house in question. 
I may here mention that nearly all the 
food of the Limenians is cooked out of 
their dwelling-houses. Almost every 
thing, except chocolate, is purchased at 
the restaurants, ready for the table. 
Among families there is usually no gen- 
eral muster at breakfast, but each one 
sends a servant for whatever his or her 
taste may suggest, to a neighboring 
cookery or café, at any chosen moment. 

Standing for a few moments at the 
door, I watched the passing objects— 
the ladies walking singly or in couples, 
each with her China shawl drawn over her 
head and face soas to leave an aperture 
for looking through, and her black silk 
dress scarcely concealing her small feet 
and satin slippers, and her entire figure as 
well formed as her carriage was graceful. 

First among man-kind came a holy 
padre in a black gown, with his head 
bare, showing-the tonsure and the pe- 
culiar cut of his hair; he was followed 
by a couple of the military—the carpet- 
knights of Peru — heavily mustached, 
and in gay uniform, with feathers in 
their caps and enormous silver spurs 
projecting from the nether extremities 
of their cherry-colored trowsers; while 
as the moments flew, a collegian, in 
cocked hat and black gown, and some 
government official, with the breast of his 
buttoned coat ornamented with medals 
and ribbons, moved by with the throng ; 
and men on small prancing steeds cur- 
veted to and fro, together with itinerant 
venders, and the invariable aguador, 
seated behind his water-barrels, and 
swinging his legs in happy contentment, 
while his borrico walked on always at 
the one unvarying gait. Then came a 
high dignitary of the church in a light- 
colored cassock with a hood. A string 
of beads hung loosely round his neck 
and rested on his breast, with a black 
cross aS a pendant. He was crowned 
with a lofty mitre and puffing a cigar- 
etto, while, by the cane in his hand and 
his jaunty manner, it was easy to see 
that he was not insensible to his own 
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perfections, and that the certain joys of 
this world were not beneath his consid- 
eration. The next conspicuous pedes- 
trians were an Indian couple, evidently 
from the suburbs, or still further inland. 
The man was brawny of stature, and 
his head was encased in a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, and along poncho of bazeta 
covered his shoulders, and hung down a 
little below the knee, where his cotton 
trowsers also terminated, leaving his 
legs and feet quite bare. In his right 
hand he carried perpendicularly a long 
stick, which he used as a walking sup- 
port. His hair was jet black, and hung 
straight down the sides of his copper- 
colored face, which was broad, and dis- 
tinguished by high cheek-bones. 

The woman was arrayed in a coarse 
petticoat of a woolen texture, plaited 
full round the waist, and extending as 
far down as the ankles, below which a 
fine view of her bare feet was afforded. 
Her hair was drawn back from the fore- 
head, and plaited in two long tresses, 
which hung down behind several inches 
below the waist. The picture may be 
filled up with English and American 
ship-masters, and natives and foreigners 
generally of the gender masculine, in 
garments cut after the French, English, 
or American fashion, the natives always 
adopting the former. 

A large wheeled calesa, drawn by a 
pair of mules and horses, and driven by 
a caleséro in high-colored but quaint 
livery, and an open carriage of English 
make, were next to be seen rattling over 
the hard dry pavement, occupied by 
gayly but tastefully attired ladies, wear- 
ing head-dresses of natural flowers, and 
divested of the shawl or saya y manto. 

My Peruvian friend accompanied me 
back to the hotel, where we dined to- 
gether at the table d’héte, and in the 
evening he gave me my first introduc- 
tion into private society in Peru. Sun- 
days and feast-days are the great occa- 
sions which the fashion of Lima has 
appointed for visiting, but less for- 
ial social intercourse takes place every 
day. Quitting the hotel and the great 
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plaza, we threaded our way through the 
picturesque throng in the Calle de Com- 
mercio, and so on into the Bodegonés, 
where we entered the puerta calle, or 
great doorway of a large one-storied 
whitewashed house. The patio was tes- 
selated with small stones of various col- 
ors; two windows occupied either side 
of it; and a hooded doorway, exactly 
opposite the puerta calle, led into the 
hall, and soon into the sala, which was 
situated in the rear. This apartment, 
which was the common waiting-room of 
the domestics, was furnished with a 
couple of horse-hair sofas, a table, and 
half-a-dozen chairs corresponding with 
the sofas ; while from the centre of the 
ceiling was suspended a large oil-lamp. 
To the left of this was the family sitting- 
room, the walls of which were covered 
with purple damask hangings, supported 
by gilt cornices, and which also was 
furnished with two yellow damask cov- 
ered sofas and chairs to match; but 
with the addition of a piano. Unlike 
the sala, the floor was carpeted. There 
was no garden, but a small court-yard 
separated some of the rooms at the 
back. Lima houses never have gardens 
attached to them, and it is but seldom 
that even a flower-pot is seen in the city; 
nevertheless, the ladies are passionately 
fond of wearing flowers, and the young 
men of fashion often invest their last 
dollar in the purchase of a rose or dahlia 
wherewith to adorn the head of some 
favored senorita. 

‘Como lo pasa usted Senorita? un 
Amigo!’ said my guide, introducing me 
to his sister, a young lady tastefully at- 
tired in a gay-colored silk dress, trimmed 
with lace, and a light shawl half con- 
cealing her naked shoulders, seated be- 
fore the piano, and upon which she had 
just finished playing, with her jewelled 
fingers, a selection from ‘Don Giovan- 
ni.’ She rose and courtesied with lan- 
guishing grace, and then made observa- 
tions under cover of her fan, in the use 
of which the Lima women excel their 
sisters of all nations. Such bewitching 
smiles half revealed! Such speaking 
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glances half concealed! And all by the 
movement of a fan. He repeated the in- 
troduction to her father and a tonsured 
old priest who sat near in his robes. 
They bowed coldly. 

Very soon a heavily-jewelled, gayly- 
dressed, withered old lady, of the mum- 
my aspect and Circassian complexion, 
was added to the party. I was present- 
ed to her, upon which she courtesied 
with a cold affectation of dignity. She 
soon afterwards proceeded to draw the 
whole party into conversation, and once 
warmed into an exchange of ideas, I knew 
that they would soon talk themselves in- 
toenthusiasm. Another tonsured head, 
and a pair of epaulettes and mustachios, 
here entered the room, the latter accom 
panied by a black-eyed young brunette, 
with a lace shawl over her shoulders, who 
at once embraced the other two ladies 
present, and courtesied tothe men. Cups 
of tea and coffee were now brought in by 
two men-servants on trays, and after this 
a little private gambling was proposed, 
and as quickly responded to by all pres- 
ent. Of course the game was to be the 
national one—the never-failing monte al 
dao—and accordingly a square table, 
covered with green cloth, and having two 
concentric circles drawn upon it, which 
were crossed by diametrical lines, in the 
thus formed quadrants or angles of 
which the letters A and § were alter- 
nately written, was placed in the centre 
of the room. 

We took our places round the table, 
and pulled out the necessary gold and 
silver. The host was banker ; the others 
played against him. The stakes were 
placed both within the angles, and be- 
twixt the circles, just as the players 
chose to bet upon either. The dice were 
thrown, and the eyes of all followed 
them with interest. 

‘Three and four,’ ejaculated one of 
the priests. S had won, A had lost. 
The banker doubled the amounts on §, 
and scooped in those on A. The bets 
between the circles are lost only when 
doublets are thrown, so that the stakes 
between the circles still remained. 
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The players again staked, the military 
man with becoming boldness allowing 
his doubled bet on S to remain, with the 
prospect of its being quadrupled. Again 
S won, and the epaulettes won. The 
bets were again made, and the officer 
transferred the quadrupled stake to A. 
Again S won, and the quadrupled stake 
of the hero was scooped in by the bank- 
er. Upon this the muscles of his face 
waxed rigid; and the rigidity increased 
by the time he had lost his last real, 
when the play ceased. 

The result was, that the two priests, 
the host, and the brunette, won about 
sixty dollars between them, and that, as 
a matter of consequence, the others lost 
that amount. Wine and sweetmeats 
were then served, immediately after 
which the party broke up. © 

I proceeded direct to the hotel, where 
I arrived at a little before eleven o'clock. 
The streets were still animated, and 
dusky throngs lounged about the Pla- 
za, and the small fires of the cooks 
gleamed luridly upon those near, and 
there was much frying of fish and bana- 
nas, and eating of the same, and much 
drinking of ice-water, and an endless 
chatter of tongues and smoking of cigar- 
ettos. A fine scene for the painter 
would be the Lima Plaza by moonlight. 

On the second day after my descent 
into the great vault of the cathedral, I 
visited the other notable religious edifices 
of Lima, in company with my friend the 
Peruvian. The monastery of Saint Fran- 
cis was first visited. It covers two 
squares —a large extent of ground in 
the north-eastern quarter of the city, 
near the banks of the Rimac, and has a 
fine church and magnificent cloisters, 
and monastic halls intersected by courts 
and quadrangles. It is next in size to 
the cathedral, and in the seventeenth 
century was the richest in Peru. Its 
foundation dates from 1586. It is rich 
in gardens, fountains, statues, and paint- 
ings, although divested of much of its 
former grandeur of gold and silver orna- 
ment. Within, it is divided by three 
nayes, traversed by two aisles, forming 
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a double cross; and it contains many 
chapels, shrines, and altars, which still 
present a goodly display of precious 
metals, precious stones, and chaste carv- 
ings, and on their walls and ceilings a 
wealth of fresco and mosaic work, and 
a tasteful disposition of damask and vel- 
vet, which, although considerably the 
worse for wear, have a look of sober 
magnificence and age, that even outvies 
their original effect. And if the aspect 
be such as to suggest ideas of departed 
greatness, rather than a flourishing pres- 
ent state of the Church in Peru, the in- 
terest which the beholder is made to 
feel in those sombre stately buildings of 
past generations that frown upon his 
view is none the less, but rather en- 
hanced, by the recollections they awake, 
and the history they tell. 

On the great altar rests a silver sag- 
rario, in which are deposited the reliques 
of San Francisco Solano, who was canon- 
ized in 1726. The deep tones of the 
organ were filling its wide interior with 
mellow sound, as with noiseless step 
we took our way up one of the aisles ; 
and the sight of many burning tapers 
and kneeling figures but tended to in- 
crease the solemnity of the scene, and 
induce a feeling of silent awe. 

Quitting the monastery after a stay 
of only ten minutes, we took our way 
towards the church of Saint Peter, a 
large red building, with two conspicuous 
towers and green window-frames. We 
found it in a less ruinous condition than 
the edifice we had just left, but this 
church was never endowed with so much 
wealth or local greatness as the other. A 
public free library, which is open on all 
working days, was established by the 
President San Martin, on the twenty-first 
of August, 1821, and occupies a large hall 
in this building ; to it is attached a read- 
ing-room, furnished with marble-topped 
tables, chairs, maps, and other means of 
reference. The collection of works at 
the time of its institution amounted to 
eleven thousand volumes, and these 
were chiefly collected from the other con- 
vents of the city by presidential order. 
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Lima contains fifty-seven churches 
and chapels, in addition to twenty- 
five chapels attached to hospitals and 
colleges. There are also thirteen con- 
vents of nuns, into which buildings men 
are strictly forbidden to enter. They 
were all founded between the years 1536 
and 1734. Beyond these there are four 
Beaterias — houses for holy women who 
do not make vows, namely : Conception, 
founded in 1670; Santa Rosa, in 1680; 
Patrocinio, in 1688; and Capacabana, in 
1692. Five of the churches have been 
suppressed by the republican govern- 
ment, one of which has been convert- 
ed into a meat-market, and another, as 
the reader is aware, into a railway sta- 
tion. Lima also contains eleven public 
hospitals, besides several houses of char- 
ity and refuge for the indigent; but, 
notwithstanding the existence of these 
valuable institutions, the amount of in- 
dividual assistance given to the poor is 
very large. Saturday is the grand day 
for giving and receiving alms, and so 
much a system of pensioning has it in 
hundreds of cases become, that the same 
individual givers prepare themselves on 
that day with certain sums for some 
chosen old women or old men, who just 
as regularly call to receive it. There is 
also much indiscriminate begging from 
the natives generally; but foreigners, 
not of the native religion, are seldom or 
never petitioned for such assistance. 
Those soliciting alms are never rudely 
repelled, and are either assisted by the 
party applied to, or told that they can- 
not extend the circle of their charity. 
In the evening of this day I rode a 
Peruvian steed for the first time, and 
made my appearance in the Alamedas, 
together with a hundred others, mount- 
ed on dancing horses, for dancing is a 
more appropriate word for conveying an 
idea of the movement of these animals, 
than either walking, trotting, or gallop- 
ing, although they appear to be simul- 
taneously doing all three, and a little 
more. And so I danced away each suc- 
cessive evening of the week, and ad- 
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mired the beauty of the gay senoritas in 
the calesas, and the horsemanship of the 
men, and the fashionable throng that 
congregated on the side-walks; and 
more and more I grew enamoured of the 
scene. Sometimes, too, I rode out with 
a party, and danced quadrilles and the 
“Lancers with them on horseback —an 
amusement to which Peruvian horses 
are quite accustomed. 

Sunday again came ; the canvas trans- 
parency which I had seen on the previous 
day at the junction of the Plaza with 
the Calle de Commercio, and on which 
was depicted an infuriated bull in the act 
of charging an effigy made of fire-works, 
which would explode about his ears at 
the first touch of his horns, remind- 
ed me that the bajting in the ring would 
be, ere set of sun, renewed at the Plaza 
del Acho, as on the previous Sabbath. 

The grand holiday of the week, the 
day devoted to pleasure and recreation 
by all classes, had again come; and the 
scene of masses, and jollity, billiards, 
and bull-fights, theatricals, and gay rev- 
elry, would be reénacted. 

Stepping out under the portales of 
the Plaza, I found them thronged with 
people, and their sides occupied by the 
small tables of dealers in old prints and 
books, flowers, toys, segarréros, and 
machéros—the latter embracing the en- 
tire pocket apparatus of the smoker—for 
every man in the city carries about with 
him the means of lighting his cigaretto. 
Officers in bright uniforms, priests and 
friars in their long dark robes ; judges 
and students in professional black ; the 
gay China shawl revealing only one eye 
of a graceful senorita; the shrivelled 
faces of old women; the blind man in a 
picturesque array of rags, led on by a 
brown-faced little girl instead of a dog; 
the mulatto woman with frizzled hair, 
dressed with jasmine flowers ; the short- 
trowsered, naked-footed Indian; the 
black servant in livery ; the well-dressed 
men, and here and there a foreign visitor, 
distinguished by the pattern and make 
of his clothes; all mixed and moving 
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together—here made up the throng. The 
cathedral-bells were giving forth their 
musical tones, and all the other bells in 
the city were doing likewise. 

The traffic continued till the com- 
mencement of the bull-baiting at three 
o'clock, by which time the Plaza was 
no doubt comparatively deserted; but 
as I went to the bull-fight myself, I can- 
not testify as an eye-witness. 

Up to the year 1822, the bull-ring ex- 
hibition took place on Monday instead 
of Sunday, the afternoon of the latter 
day being devoted to cock-fighting in 
the Coliseo de los Gallos. The coliseum 
was an amphitheatre, resembling the 
Plaza del Acho or bull-ring, with an 
arena, fifty feet in diameter, surrounded 
by nine benches, rising one behind the 
other, and above by 4 tier of twenty- 
nine galleries or boxes resting on wood- 
en pillars, and accessible by flights of 
stairs constructed on the exterior of the 
building, which latter stood in the centre 
of a large court-yard. 

On opposite sides of the pit were 
doors by which the fated birds were in- 
troduced to the assembled multitude. 
The mode of proceeding was thus: the 
judge entered his box; the guards at 
the doors were on the gui vive; the 
servidor seated himself beside the judge, 
with a row of gafts before him; and 
the corredéres, criers of vets, entered 
the arena. The hum of conversation 
suddenly ceased as two fowls were 
brought in, one from each of the two 
doors, and their heads rudely rubbed 
together by those who held them. 

The silence was, after a few moments, 
broken by one of the corredéres, cry- 
ing, ‘Quien va en el pardo?’ and an- 
other, ‘Cuanto en el colorado ? which 
questions, as to who went on the gray, 
and how much on the red, were repeated 
by those functionaries amid a buzzing 
clamor of busy tongues, and much shout- 
ing of both sexes, intimating their bets 
to the corredéres, who answered them 
with the invariable ‘ Bueno.’ 

Meanwhile the attendants were secur- 
ing to the spurs of the proposed com- 
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batants gafts, or slashers—pointed pieces 
of metal, slightly curved, and three 
inches long by a quarter of an inch 
wide. The bets having been made, the 
judge rang a small bell, and silence was 
again restored. The birds were exas- 
perated by being held to peck each 
other, and then thrown together into 
the pit. They then flew at each other, 
and very soon the conflict was over. 
Often at the first fly victory was decid- 
ed; sometimes both birds were killed 
together by the gafts piercing the brain ; 
but if the combat was protracted, the 
excitement and the betting became 
strong and universal. As one pair fell, 
so the bets were paid and received, and 
a fresh pair of birds introduced. And 
all classes took delight in cock-fighting. 
Lima was then another Manilla; but 
now there is no cock-fighting allowed. 
Happy deliverance ! 

Entering the Plaza del Acho, and 
ascending the narrow stairs built on the 
outside of the building, and leading to 
the upper tier of boxes, I found myself 
once more in full view of the bull-ring, 
and the immense crowd collected to see 
los toros tormented. The tapadas, those 
showing one eye only—the remain- 
der of the face being concealed by the 
mantle or shawl— were as numerous 
as on the preceding Sunday; and the 
busy hum of conversation was quite as 
loud, and the signals exchanged just as 
plentiful and rapid, while once more 
‘soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again.’ 

At a few minutes before three o'clock, 
the matadéres and capeadores, on foot, 
with their red flags thrown carelessly 
over one shoulder, and contrasting with 
the pink, green or white jacket, and the 
yellow breeches trimmed with bands of 
red or blue ribbon, which they wore, 
entered the ring, and smoked and chatted 
with some one of the crowd, till the flour- 
ish of trumpets announced the time for ac- 
tion. General Ramon Castilla, the Pres- 
ident, was present in his allotted box, to- 
gether with his suite, in showy uniforms. 

The larger of the two gates opening 
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into the ring flew back, and in came the 
rejoneadores and capeadéres, armed with 
spears, and curveted about gayly. The 
description of the fight of the previous 
Sunday will, the casualties excepted, 
also apply to the one of this, with the 
addition of a negro figure, as depicted 
on the transparency at the corner of 
the Plaza, made up of rockets and 
squibs, and which exploded about the 
bull’s ears in a hundred irregular darts, 
when, with closed eyes, he plunged his 
sharp horns into it. Increased rage on 
his part, and much laughter and merri- 
ment among the multitude, was the im- 
mediate result of this burst of fireworks. 

There was also a feat performed which 
had not been attempted on the previous 
Sunday. It was this: a long, iron- 
headed spear, about eight inches in cir- 
cumference, was held by one of the 
capeadéres in such a position, that, 
while one end rested on the ground 
against a post which prevented its slip- 
ping back, the other and spear-end 
pointed towards the door through which 
the bulls entered the arena. The door 
was flung open, and the kneeling per- 
former, who leant with his chest against 
the pole, poised the latter steadily; and as 
the bull came bounding forward into the 
ring, he directed the sharp point of the 
spear between his eyes. The instanta- 
neous result was, that the pole, owing to 
the force of the animal’s plunge, passed 
through his head, and came out at the 
abdomen. 

The sudden death of the bull, and the 
plaudits of the ten thousand, were si- 
multaneous. ‘Viva! Viva!’ resounded 
again and again round the arena, and 
this was the last act in the play. The 
gay scene in the Alameda was again 
enacted, 

‘ And all went merry as a marriage-bell.’ 

Early on the morning of the third 
Monday following the day last recorded, 
and three days after experiencing an in- 
describable shock of earthquake, acgom- 
panied by a rattling and throbbing of 
the earth, and followed by a subterra- 
nean groan, which quaking occurs about 
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forty-five times a year in Lima, and 
which is generally preceded by the 
gloomy forebodings of the inhabitants, 
I left that city by railway, and in forty 
minutes afterwards found myself in 
Callao. The English steamer for Pana- 
ma was appointed to leave soon after 
noon, and { had not yet taken a cabin 
in her. However, that was soon done, 
and my luggage was conveyed on board 
the double-funnelled ‘ Bogota.’ 

Not wishing to go on board till near 
the sailing time, I amused myself with a 
saunter about the town. Entering the 
great castle, La Independencia, formerly 
San Felipe, (for I was informed that the 
north battery and the south battery 
were also called castles,) I found it filled 
with all sorts of lumber. The place 
where the fierce but valiant Spaniard, 
Rodil, had offered so protracted a resist- 
ance to the memorable siege of 1824-6, 
laid by the patriot army of the republic, 
was now converted into a huge store- 
house. A canal wound past and imme- 
diately under its southern wall, and 
boats laden with heavy produce lay 
along its banks. Sentinels paced to-and- 
fro on this wall, and in front of the oc- 
cupied quarters, and the bonded store 
belonging to the Custom House. 

Callao presents few or no attractions 
to.refined visitors, but appears to be the 
heaven of* drunken sailors. There is 
as much gambling going forward in the 
dirty pulperias of this town as at Lima, 
although the practice is illegal in both 
places, and there is a law against it, but 
how useless! the police and the offi- 
cials wink at it, for they gamble as 
much as any of the community, and 
countenance the various tables by their 
presence. The love of play, however, is 
so strong in the South-American charac- 
ter, that no enactments could prevent 
it. Boys in the streets, still as of old, 
gamble for sweetmeats on the chance of 
a fly first alighting on the comfits of 
one or the other, and this thirst for the 
excitement and risk of play, although 
differently displayed, is as great among 
the grown population of men and wo- 
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men. Callao, when viewed from the 
roof of one of the tallest houses, has the 
appearance of an extensive ruin; the 
circumstance of the houses being flat- 
roofed alike with those of the capital, 
and of the roofs being used as recepta- 
cles for all the rubbish of the house, as 
well as the refuse likely to be consumed 
by the buzzards, which repulsive-looking 
birds may be seen perched on or stalk- 
ing over them in all directions, very 
much contributes to this effect. I played 
two or three games of billiards at the 
Callao Club, and read the English and 
American papers, and at three o’clock 
hired a boat and was rowed off to the 
steamer, now about to weigh anchor. 
A gun was fired from the forecastle. I 
bade adieu on deck to a friend who had 
accompanied me from the shore; and 
very soon afterwards the passengers, 
men and women, had all fervently em- 
braced their friends, and the revolution 
of the paddle-wheels began. 

We did not leave by the wide channel 
at the northern end of theisland of San 
Lorenzo, by which I had entered, but 
by the Boquerén passage, dividing its 
southern extremity from the mainland. 
We lowered the ensign to a Peruvian 
and an United States vessel of war re- 
spectively, as we passed them, and 
steamed gayly on our way. | The ocean 
was calm, and sparkled, glistened in the 
sunlight; and the mighty mountains 
reared high their whitened summits; 
and the rugged edges of their sweeping 
sides bristled against the flashing heav- 
ens; and the azure of their hue and 
the ocean’s tranquil blue combined to 
make up a picture of peaceful splendor, 
that gladdened the heart and delighted 
the eye of at least one on board that 
gliding craft. : 

We kept well in with the coast, never 
losing sight of the mountains, and at 
dawn on the fourth morning out, an- 
chored off the town of Huanchaco, hav- 
ing previously called at Huacho and 
Casma, for the purpose of landing and 
taking on board freight and passengers. 

The port of Huanchaco is a mere in- 
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dentation of the coast, open to the swell 
of the ocean. The anchorage-ground is 
about two miles from the shore, and 
here we anchored in the vicinity of sev- 
eral brigs and schooners, that were 
either engaged in discharging or loading 
cargo by the agency of huge bolsas, or 
launches, moored alongside. 

It was not till after the lapse of two 
hours from the firing of the customary 
gun from the steamer’s bows that a 
launch was seen to leave the beach 
fronting the town, and make for the 
ship. After the lapse of another half- 
hour the rude craft came alongside, 
heavy laden with silver from the Truxillo 
mines, this being the port of the city of 
that name lying about six miles inland, 
and founded by Pizarro in 1535. 

By this time hundreds of caballitos 
were floating far and near around us, 
each ridden by a fisherman. Both man 
and boat closely resembled those I had 
seen between Valparaiso and Lima. 
Each one of the latter was made of two 
large bundles of rushes, compressed into 
a conical form and bound close together, 
leaving a cavity near the middle, in 
which the fish were deposited. The 
apex of the cone was turned up in a 
slender point; and astride of this di- 
minutive, fragile-looking craft, sat its 
owner, guiding it with two paddles, one 
on each side. He was about five feet 
seven inches in height, but stout and 
muscular; his complexion of a dark 
copper color, his eyes small and black ; 
and his hair cut short behind, but hang- 
ing down to his ears in front. 

This sketch would answer for the 
multitude ; but while some were clothed 
with a straw hat and a cotton shirt and 
trowsers, the latter rolled up to the knee, 
many wore only agirdle. Their legs and 
feet were bleached by the action of the 
sea-water, and on the occasion of their 
receiving payment for some fish from 
our steward, they made purses of their 
motths, and paddled away to the shore 
to make merry with their reales. 

Resuming our voyage, still ever in 
sight of the mountains and the coast, the 
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following morning disclosed to us the 
town of Lambayeque. We anchored in 
the open ocean, at a distance of about 
three miles from the beach, where sev- 
eral schooners also lay, there being no 
harbor. Very soon a large bolsa, differ- 
ing in construction from any other I had 
seen, put off from the shore. It con- 
sisted of a raft of large unbarked logs 
of avery light species of wood that grows 
near Guayaquil. These were lashed to- 
gether by ropes, and a mast was fixed 
near the centre, on which an. immense 
square sail was set. It was managed by 
four or five Indians, and loaded with 
silver and passengers. The mode of 
sailing this unwieldy craft was by tack- 
ing from point to point, and by this 
means quick progress was made. They 
are considered to be the safest craft 
afloat, but by no means the handsomest, 
fastest, or most comfortable to travel by. 
Steaming along the mountainous coast 
from Lambayeque, we, on the next morn- 
ing, arrived in the Bay of Paita. Anchor- 
ing near the town, the prospect that met 
the eye was one of hard sand-hills, ex- 
tending round the harbor in a horse- 
shoe form. Not a sign of vegetation ap- 
peared; the landscape was yellow with, 
and entirely made up of, rock and sand ; 
and the town itself, almost hidden from 
the anchorage-ground, was built under 
a precipice of the same hard yellow sand 
and stone. An United States frigate 
and brig of war were at anchor in the 
bay. Here the steamer was coaled out 
of lighters that came alongside from a 
large coal-hulk belonging to the com- 
pany to which the steamer belonged. 
After breakfast I went ashore, and 
sauntered through the town. The latter 
consisted of two or three parallel streets 
connected by cross-lanes. The houses 
were chiefly constructed of split canes 
plastered over with mud and whitewash- 
ed, and terminating in a peak at the 
roof. The houses of the British and 
American consuls were much superior 
to these, the former being of wooden, 
and the latter of iron construction, and 
very capacious. The population was 
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chiefly Indian, and owing to the number 
of whalers, and other English and Amer- 
ican vessels that make this a place of call 
for water and provisions, many of the 
men had acquired and spoke a little 
broken English. Calabashes, used chief- 
ly as water-pitchers, lay in front of many 
of the doors. There were two dirty 
posados, to which billiard-rooms were 
attached, in the vicinity of the wooden 
pier and landing-place. 

Paita was founded by Pizarro in 1532, 
and subsequently sacked by Lord An- 
son in 1741, and has the appearance of 
never having recovered its former wealth 
and position, for a more miserable-look- 
ing place it would be hard to imagine. 

I found that I was still in the rainless 
region, or at any rate closely bordering 
upon it, for the American Consul inform- 
ed me that more than three years had 
elapsed since the town was visited by a 
shower. 

From the shore I sailed off to the 
frigate, on board of which I was received 
with much politeness, and shown about 
the decks by the sailing master. It was 
refreshing to observe the order and clean- 
liness which were everywhere exhibited. 
Many of the men not on duty were loung- 
ing on the floor in the dormitories, evi- 
dently indulging in the dolce far niente ; 
others were plying the needle, and some 
were reading. 

A gun was fired from the steamer, 
when, thanking those whose civilities I 
had experienced, and who placed one of 
the frigate’s boats ready manned at my 
disposal, I descended the starboard-gang- 
way ladder, and stepped into the boat, 
upon which the twenty-four brawny 
blue-shirted oarsmen pulled away, and 
the midshipman in charge steered for 
the steamer. 

In a few minutes afterwards the sandy 
shores of Paita were receding from my 
view. We lowered the flag to the frigate 
as we passed, and within view of Chim- 
borazo, steamed away towards Guaya- 
quil. The latter city was the next and 
last place at which we stopped, and here 
we took on board poultry and fruit in 
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abundance. I went on shore for half 
an hour, and visited an English mer- 
chant of the place, of whom I had some 
knowledge. I had only sufficient time 
to proceed direct to his house and return 
again; but while there he showed me 
his garden, in which I saw all the fruits 
of Peru growing with luxuriance. Che- 
rimoyas, sweet and sour lemons, limes, 
pine-apples, oranges, two kinds of grapes, 
pomegranates, granadillos, plantains, 
bananas, melons, strawberries, lucumos, 
tunos, figs, paltas, apples, peaches, and 
pears, were all produced in this one gar- 
den, in addition to nearly all the vegeta- 
bles common to England. The banana- 
trees were really beautifal. Their aver- 
age height was about twelve feet, and 
their leaves, otherwise branches, were a 
foot broad, and from five to eight feet 
long. These united at the base, and 
spread apart at the top. The young 
leaves were to be seen curled in the form 
of a thin roll, and springing from amidst 
the expanded foliage. The fruit was dis- 
played in a large cluster at the end of 
each of the bearing-stalks, and these 
were invariably bent towards the ground 
by the consequent weight. The cluster 
consisted of loricating leaves inclosing 
the young fruit. These leaves curl up 
and drop off as the latter ripens, and 
disclose a circle of bananas attached by 
their bases to the stalk. There were 
usually a second and a third circle to 
be seen, but smaller than the first, ow- 
ing to the nutritive juices being less; 
beyond these the stalk terminated with 
a pear-shaped end and abortive blos- 
soms. In the first stage of growth, the 
color is green, but as it ripens it assumes 
a dry yellow hue, which contrasts beau- 
tifully with the rich emerald of the 
leaves. The plant is propagated by 
shoots, and only a few months elapse 
from the time of their planting till 
they become fruit-bearing. The cheri- 
moya-trees were tall, but of tender, slen- 
der growth ; sixteen years are required 
to complete their growth from the seed. 

On my way back to the landing-place, 
I saw a group of Indians dancing fan- 
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dangos under a shed to the music of a 
rude guitar, played by an old aguador, 
whose borrico or donkey, with his nose 
slit up a couple of inches for the purpose 
of assisting his respiration—a common 
practice in South-America—was patient- 
ly waiting in an open space in front. 
Two or three llamas, with their long 
graceful necks, and expressive faces, were 
walking about in their vicinity, and rest- 
ing from their labor; as also a couple of 
Vicufias—beautiful animals of a light 
fawn color, with long slender necks, 
small camel-shaped heads, fine and silky 
wool, and two strong hoofs or talons, a 
happy provision for enabling them to 
climb the most inaccessible precipices in 
their wild domain, far away in the An- 
des, with wonderful agility. 

By way of enhancing the effect of 
the melodious strains which the old 
water-carrier awoke from the unmusical- 
looking instrument he twanged, several 
black and copper-colored girls were sing- 
ing to the time which they beat on a 
stretched skin. The men of the group 
wore wide short-legged trowsers, ragged 
cotton shirts, and woolen ponchos, with 
tall conical hats. The women wore pet- 
ticoats as remarkable for their ragged- 
ness as were the shirts of the other sex. 
Their busts were considerably exposed, 
notwithstanding the chemises which 
they wore; their arms were bare, and a 
shawl or robe of some kind was girt 
round the waist. Neither the petticoats 
of the women nor the trowsers of the 
men, extended much below the knee, so 
the remaining length was left bare; 
while, as they were not addicted to the 
use of either shoes or stockings, their 
feet were alike nude. As they advanced 
and retreated in the dance, the arms 
were alternately akimbo and flung in 
the air, and their figures inclined for- 
ward. The step was a quick crossing 
of one foot over the other, meanwhile 
keeping both as near the ground as pos- 
sible ; and this was varied by an occa- 
sional hop and a peculiar quivering of 
the hips. 

The well-known Panama hats are 
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made principally at Guayaquil; they 
are constructed of a single piece, and 
are valued for their lightness and flexi- 
bility. The material is manufactured 
from a plant called the jipa-jape, resem- 
bling a palm, the leaves of which are 
gathered while young ; and, after having 
their ribs removed, are reduced to a 
thread-like fibre, which is bleached by 
exposure to the air for several days, 
when it becomes ready for use. The hats 
are plaited on blocks held between the 
knees and against the breast, and the 
worker commences at the crown and 
ends at the brim. Their manufacture is 
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troublesome, but they meet with a ready 
sale along the coast, at from twenty to 
sixty dollars, according to fineness. 

The steamer’s gun was again fired, 
and down the noble river, bearing the 
name of the city we were leaving, and 
dividing the republics of Peru and 
Equador, the vessel ploughed her liquid 
way. The straggling city and the long 
stone quay, and the vessels in har- 
bor, and the hundreds of boats and ca- 
noes, very soon were left behind, and 
again we were on the beautiful blue of 
the calm Pacific, within sight of the 
towering summit of Cotopaxi. 


THE ORGAN. 


Tue word organ, used in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the Psalms, was taken 
from the Greek translation; but the an- 
cient Greeks had no particular instru- 
ment called an organ ; representing by 
doyavor, like the Romans by organum, 
‘not an organ, in our sense of the term, 
but an instrument of any kind; apply- 
ing the expression, however, more par- 
ticularly to musical instrumeits.’ 

The organ (owgab) mentioned in Gen- 
esis 4:21, certainly little resembled 
the modern instrument of that name, 
although it may be regarded as furnish- 
ing the first hint. It was probably a 
series of reeds of unequal length and 
thickness, joined together; being nearly 
identical with the pipe of Pan among 
the Greeks, or that simple instrument 
called a mouth-organ, which is still in 
common use. 

The development of this toy into such 
vast and complicated structures as the 
organs of Haarlem, Freiburg, or Bir- 
mingham, is hardly to be paralleled in 
the history of inventions, The process 
of development was, as might be ex- 
pected, a slow one. 

‘The organ was early used in the serv- 
ice of the Church,’ according to some au- 


thorities, as far back as the beginning of 
the fifth century,or, at the latest, in the 
middle of the seventh. Its general 
adoption in the churches of Europe 
seems to have been due to Pepin, the 
father of Charlemagne, who, in reply to 
an application to the Byzantine Empe- 
ror Constantine Cophronymus, in or 
about the year 757, received one from 
the East, which was placed in the church 
of St. Corneille at Compiégne, a favor- 
ite residence, down to a recent period, of 
the kings of France. Nor do the obli- 
gations of the Western Church to Ori- 
ental potentates end here. There is 
little doubt that the organ, ‘ which Wa- 
lafrid Strabo described as existing in the 
ninth century in a church at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,’ was a present to Charlemagne 
from no less interesting a personage 
than the Caliph Haroun Alraschid; of 
which instrument the maker was an 
Arabian named Giafer—whether the vi- 
zier so dear to the readers of ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ Doctor Rimbault does not tell 
us. These instruments so stimulated 
the ingenuity of French and German 
artists, that an organ and a master to, 
instruct Italian workmen were solicited 
of a Cisalpine bishop by Pope John 
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Eighth. ‘Soon afterward we find or- 
gans in common use in England, con- 
structed by English artists, with pipes 
of copper, fixed in gilt frames.’ These 
instruments, however, it is evident, not- 
withstanding the grandiloquent descrip- 
tions of contemporary writers, were of 
the rudest description. The key-board 
was not yet invented; and the compass 
probably rarely exceeded ten notes, al- 
though the art of increasing the inten- 
sity of each note by additional pipes had 
been long practised. — 

‘Yet, notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tions of these instruments, (says Doc- 
tor Rimbault,) ‘they everywhere pro- 
duced the greatest astonishment, and 
the churches were desirous of possess- 
ing so efficacious a means of attracting 
a congregation. We therefore find, in 
this century, (the tenth,) that organs 
multiplied not only in the cathedral 
churches of the episcopal seats, but also 
in many churches and monastic estab- 
lishments.’ 

The history of the organ proper be- 
gins at the close of the eleventh centu- 
ry, up to which period it was a wind 
instrument of greater power and of 
more imposing quality than any other 
in use, but unprovided with any of those 
peculiar contrivances by which the sim- 
plest modern instrument becomes, under 
the hand of a skilful performer, the 
medium of such various and beautiful 
effects. The organ of the ‘dark’ ages 
was but a box of pipes made vocal by 
the clumsiest contrivances — a monster 
Pan’s pipe blown by machinery. For 
at whatever moment any effect worthy 
of the name, or even suggestive of the 
possibility of musical harmony, may have 
first dawned on the horizon of precentor 
or minstrel, it is certain that, with its 
early appliances, the organ was incom- 
petent to the simultaneous production 
of different sounds, or at least to any 
successions of such. The treasures of 
harmony must have been inaccessible to 
, the most imaginative artist furnished 


* The Organ: its History and Construction. By 
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only with the cords or strings (progeni- 
tors of the modern ‘ pull-downs’) of an- 
tiquity, and were only to be reached — 
through how many doors! — by a talis- 
man of more recent invention. 

‘The close of the eleventh century,’ 
says Doctor Rimbault, ‘forms an era in 
the history of organ-building, when an 
organ is said to have been erected in the 
cathedral at Magdeburg, with a key- 
board consisting of sixteen keys.’ Even 
with this contrivance — wonderful as it 
was, and important as it proved — har- 
mony of more than two parts was still 
as impossible to the player as ever ; for 
‘the keys of the Magdeburg organ were 
an ell long and three inches broad!’ 
And ‘Dom Bedos, a Benedictine, who 
published in 1766 a ‘ Treatise on Organ- 
Building,’ speaks of some early organs 
whose keys were five inches and a half 
wide!’ 

The finger of the modern performer— 
pianist or organist—habituated to the re- 
petition action and the pneumatic lever, 
might ache at the very thought of the 
resistance presented by such surfaces, 
but that in the next sentence we are told 
that the finger had no share whatever in 
the performance on these Brobdignagian 
claviers, which were not, like ours, digi- 
tals, but literally manuals, ‘ struck down 
by the jist of the player,’ even to a con- 
siderable depth; whence, according to 
Seidel, arose the expression organ-beater. 

The organ-beater survives yet in the 
carilloneur. The curious reader may 
have ocular demonstration, both of the 
apparatus and the mode of using it de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, by 
mounting the steps of almost any old 
belfry in the Netherlands. The last per- 
formance on a chimes key-board to which 
we were eye-witnesses, was in the tower 
of St. Gertrude’s Church at Louvain. 
It fully answered to the description quot- 
ed by Doctor Rimbault from Burney. 
The carilloneur at the end of a per- 
formance lasting but a few minutes, was 
in a state of complete exhaustion. 

No considerable alteration in the key- 
board seems to have been made till about 
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the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when, after nearly three hundred years 
of organ-beating, the keys being dimin- 
ished in length and breadth, the finger 
took the place of the fist. This step 
once made, the key-board would from 
very early times have taken its present 
proportions, since fingering on keys 
much wider, or even much narrower, 
than those now in use would be attend- 
ed with considerable difficulty. This 
improvement naturally suggested an- 
other, which would have been useless 
under the old regime — the extension of 
the compass, and the more minute divi- 
sion of the scale; these again being ac- 
companied, or soon followed, by another, 
the addition of the pedal-board. 

The least musical reader need not be 
told that the modern organ excels all 
other instruments in intensity, compass, 
and variety. A fully-appointed instru- 
ment often contains within itself means 
and appliances for the imitation, more or 
less perfectly, of almost every different 
quality of sound. It may in turn speak 
with the voice of the flute, oboe, clari- 
onet, or bassoon—of the horn, trumpet, 
or trombone. But this Protean gift, 
however delightful, is really external to 
the instrument, which, failing it entire- 
ly, may still contain all that is essential 
to the organ proper. That which sets 
it apart from and above all individual 
instruments, that to which the organ 
proper—the ‘ pealing organ’ of the poet 
and the Christian worshipper—owes its 
specialty, is its power of bringing under 
one finger many sounds of different qual- 
ity and pitch ; so that placing the hands 
and feet on a chord represented in musi- 
cal notation by six or seven notes, the 
mouths of some sixty or seventy, or 
more, pipes will be opened, and their 
voices, high and low, rough and smooth, 
heard accordingly at the same instant. 
The performer on the violin or clarionet 
is like the single man-at-arms, who re- 
lies on his own strong arm and his own 
good courage to do the work which is 
before him ; the organist is the captain, 
at whose word a hundred swords start 
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. from their scabbards, and the roar of ar- 


tillery rends the air. 

It seems, as we have said, that the or- 
gan proper dates at least from the twelfth 
century ; that at this early period, not 
only had the force of each individual 
note been increased by bringing its key 
into connection with more than one pipe, 
but that some of those pipes were of 
different pitch from one another. This 
arrangement is technically called ‘ mix- 
ture;’ three or more rows of pipes, one 
in each of which is connected with each 
individual key of the finger-board, being 
said to form a mixture stop, or register. 
For some two or three centuries (as we 
have seen) the keys were of such a size 
and weight that only one, or one by each 
hand, could be struck at a time. The 
only harmony therefore which, during 
this period, could have been evokable 
from the organ, must have been that 
which results from the imitation, or, 
more properly, confirmation, of natural 
harmony — the combination of harmon- 
ics and their prime. It is impossible, at 
this distance of time, to judge how far 
the intensity of these harmonic pipes 
was proportioned to that of their primes; 
but unless it was in some degree subor- 
dinate, unless the 8”¢ and 12" were more 
delicately voiced than the 1*, the only 
counterpoint possible in the thirteenth 
century—the ‘dark’ age in which the 
Sainte Chapelle was finished and the 
Divine Comedy begun—must have vio- 
lated every law which has governed mu- 
sical composition for the last four hun- 
dred years. 

The supply of wind, in sufficient quan- 
tity and with regularity, to the earlier 
instruments, was naturally not one of 
the least of the difficulties with which 
their builders had to contend. 

‘We cannot but wonder,’ says Doctor 
Rimbault, ‘at the perseverance of our 
ancestors, when we consider the various 
efforts that were made from time to time 
to improve the bellows. For centuries 
they remained in the most imperfect 
state—sometimes twenty or more being 
necessary to supply the wind to a mod 
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erate-sized organ. According {to Wul- 
stan, the organ at Winchester was pro- 
vided with twenty-six bellows. The 
great organ of the cathedral at Halber- 
stadt had twenty, and that of Magde- 
burg twenty-four small bellows. They 
were fashioned in folds like the forge or 
smith’s bellows, and were not provided 
with weights as in our modern organs. 

‘Our ancestors had no idea of pro- 
portioning the wind; but its force de- 
pended solely on the strength of the 
bellows-blowers. It is easy to conceive 
that by this means the organ could never 
have been in tune, because the wind was 
admitted unequally.’ 

To the Germans must be assigned the 
credit of haying made the most import- 
ant discoveries, and the most rapid 
progress in organ-building and organ- 
playing. ‘Great organs, and great or- 
ganists,’ says Doctor Burney, ‘seem for 
more than two centuries to have been 
the natural growth of Germany.’ 

In Germany, and other parts of the 
Continent, the Reformer, Ulric Zwingle, 
had succeeded in banishing for a time 
the use of organs in public worship. 
But early in the sixteenth century this 
noble instrument was reinstated in the 
church, and many improvements were 
made in its construction. It was in this 
century, according to Preetorius, that re- 
gisters, by which alone a variety of stops 
could be formed, were invented by the 
Germans. Improvements at this period 
were also made in the pipes, particularly 
the invention of the stopped pipe, where- 
by expense was saved, and that soft, 
pleasing tone obtained which open pipes 
are unable to yield. By employing the 
small scale, a number of registers with a 
penetrating yet pleasing tone were ob- 
tained, in imitation of the violin, viol de 
gamba, etc. By the large scale, on the 
contrary, was preserved that full, round 
tone which we always hear in good or- 
gans. Besides these, certain kinds of 
pipes were made to taper upwards, where- 
by some other registers were added to 
the former, such as the spitz-flute, the 
gemshorn, etc. In the course of the six- 
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teenth century, reed registers were in- 
vented, with which it was sought to imi- 
tate the tone of other instruments, and 
even the voices of men and animals — 
for instance, the posaune, trumpet, shalm, 
vox-humana, and bear’ s-pipe. 

In the same century, the key-board 
was extended to four octaves; but the 
lowest octave was seldom or never com- 
plete. An instrument of this kind was 
called an organ with a short octave. 

In 1570, Hans Lobsinger, of Nurem- 
berg, invented the bellows with one foid, 
which is still found in old organs. In 
1576, an organ, with sixty practicable 
registers, and a ‘ back choir,’ was erect- 
ed at Bernan, in the Russian province 
of Blandenderg. This organ, which is 
still in existence, has forty-eight keys in 
the manual, and sixteen in the pedal. 
It has four bellows, each of which is 
twelve feet long, and six feet wide. The 
workmanship is said to be masterly, the 
whole mechanism bearing evidence of 
the great progress in organ-building at 
this period. 

Nor did the indisputable and undis- 
puted excellence of the Italians of this 
epoch in vocal science and skill render 
them insensible to the importance of the 
noblest musical instrument of human 
facture. ‘The mechanism of the organ 
appears to have been well understood by 
the Italians in early times.’ The An- 
tegnati of Brescia, Columbi, Colonna, 
Perugino, and the Jesuit Hermann, ob- 
tained world-wide reputations in the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; and many Italian travellers of 
those days mention with surprise and 
delight the organs, especially at Orvieto, 
Milan, Bergamo, Genoa, Florence, and 
Venice. In the latter city alone, accord- 
ing to Sir John Reresby, were to be 
found, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, no less than ‘one hundred and 
forty-three pairs of organs.’ 

The excellence of the organs of the 
Low Countries is not a thing of yester- 
day. In the seventeenth century, sev- 
eral instruments at Amsterdam called 
forth the notice and admiration of an 
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English writer, while Haarlem was al- 
ready distinguished among continental 
cities by the possession of an instru- 
ment less perfect, but not less aston- 
ishing, considering its date, than the 
‘world-renowned’ monarch of sound now 
reigning in its stead. 

The structural portions of an organ 
are classed into three great divisions, 
namely: first, the machine by which 
the wind is collected for the production 
of sound, the channels through which it 
is conducted to the various departments 
of the instrument, and then redistribut- 
ed among the numerous pipes of each; 
second, the mechanism by which the 
several departments are individually or 
conjointly brought into use, and their 
stops brought under perfect control ; 
and third, the sound-producing parts, 
namely, the pipe-work. These several 
divisions, together with the case, consti- 
tute what is known par excellence as 
‘THe OrGAN.’ 

Of the tens of thousands who, once 
in the week at least, are brought under 
the influence of an organ, few, we take 
it, have any thing like a clear conception 
of the mode in which its pipes give 
tongue. We will therefore endeavor to 
explain. 

A metal flue-pipe is made to sound by 
the admission of a jet of wind at the 
apex of the foot, which, rushing up- 
wards, passes through the wind-way, 
and strikes against the upper lip, pro- 
ducing a concussion which prevents the 
air from issuing in a continuous manner 
from the mouth, and causes it to pro- 
ceed intermittingly. The vibrations thus 
caused are communicated to the column 
of air within the body of the pipe; and 
the air being set in motion, a sound is 
produced, which sound, however, cannot 
strictly be said to be produced by the 
pipe itself, nor by the elastic motion 
of its body, but by the vibrations at its 
mouth, and the motion of the column 
of air contained within its body. The 
former circumstance is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that the pitch is near- 
ly the same, whatever may be the thick- 
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ness or the character of the material 
employed in the construction of the 
pipe. The stoutness, toughness, and 
elasticity of the material have never- 
theless something to do with the quality 
and strength of the tone, as will pre- 
sently be explained. 

A slight motion of the body of the 
pipe may indeed be detected, which, how- 
ever, is consequence and not a cause, 
and arises from the friction of the col- 
umn of air within, having nothing to do 
with the production of the sound, which 
is to be attributed solely to the circum- 
stances already mentioned. . 

A wood flue-pipe is made to sound in 
much the same manner as a metal pipe 
of the same kind. The wind, on being 
admitted, passes up the pipe-foot into 
the throat, and from thence into the hol- 
lowed part of the cap, up which it forces 
itself; then, after passing through the 
wind-way between the upper edge of 
the cap and block, it strikes against the 
upper lip, and is thus made to vibrate, 
the vibrations, as already described, 
being communicated to the air in the 
body of the pipe. It is worthy of re- 
mark that, whereas the sides of a wood 
pipe beat violently while the pipe is 
speaking, the front and back remain 
perfectly quiescent. The sound from a 
pipe continues go longas the organ-wind 
is allowed to enter that pipe, and at the 
same unabated strength. In a stopped 
pipe the current of air in the body of 
the pipe takes a somewhat altered course, 
and produces a remarkably different re- 
sult from what it does in an open one. 
The consideration of this subject affords 
an opportunity for explaining what might 
otherwise appear to be an inaccuracy in 
regard to flue-pipes depending on the 
dimensions of their bodies for the grav- 
ity or acuteness of their sound. A stop- 
ped flue-pipe of a given length will pro- 
duce a sound as low as that of an open 
pipe of twice the length. This fact, 
however, is soon accounted for. In- 
stead of the air escaping out at the top 
of the shorter pipe, as it does out of the 
longer, it is checked by the stopper that 
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closes the upper end. In consequence 
of this interruption, the wind is reflect- 
ed back again down the pipe before it 
can make its exit, which it does through 
the mouth. The wind in a stopped pipe 
therefore traverses the distance of the 
length of the body twice over—first up, 
then down—and consequently produces 
a sound of increased gravity in propor- 
tion. 

Thus, a stopped pipe of two feet gives 
the same sound as an open one of four 


feet; a stopped pipe of eight feet the - 


same sound as an open one of sixteen 
feet ; and so on. 

No organ-fancier who has travelled can 
have failed to remark the solidity or ho- 
mogeneity of sound produced by the ma- 
jority of the instruments in Dutch and 
German churches, in comparison with 
those of England and our own country. 
The volume of tone, strange to say, is at 
once greater and less stunning. Some- 
thing of this may be due to the vastness 
of the structures in which the continent- 
al organs stand; but the main cause is 
to be found in the instruments them- 
selves—in the proportions of their regis- 
ters one to another. Mr. Hopkins’s evi- 
dence here is most valuable : 


‘Mucu pains was taken by the writer, while 
abroad, to test several continental organs, 
with precisely the same stops drawn that are 
usually found in old English organs, and the 
experiments were invariably attended with 
the same effect as that witnessed from some 
of the best old instruments of this country, 
namely, the production of a clear and ring- 
ing character of sound, but accompanied by 
an over amount of mixture-tone. It was 
also observed that, on adding the remaining 
stops, the accurate balance of tone was im- 
mediately restored. An indisputable proof 
was in this manner obtained of the cause of 
the misproportion originally existing in so 
many English organs ; as well as a clear illus- 
tration of the most correct way of remedying 
that defect. The ‘fathers of modern organ- 
puilding in England,’ Harris and Smith, stud- 
ied their art abroad, where it was the custom 
to produce a fine and well-balanced organ by 
disposing a certain proportion of mixture- 
work to secure clearness, boldness, and viva- 
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city; one er more double stops to impart 
gravity and dignity; and a good number of 
eight and four-feet stops to give firmness and 
definiteness to the whole, by blending the 
‘various elements in harmonious amalgama- 
tion. On arriving in this country, they en- 
countered a serious difficulty in being com- 
pelled to keep their organs within restricted 
dimensions. Perhaps they were also some- 
times straitened in the matter of terms, and 
they might even have had to contend with a 
want of appreciation and codperation on the 
part of contemporary organists. 

‘Being denied the necessary room wherein 
to complete their manual organs, even inde- 
pendently of a separate pedal organ, which 
was invariably omitted, they had to relin- 
quish some of those stops which would re- 
quire the most space for their accommoda- 
tion; hence the double stops were generally 
expunged, and, in some cases, even some of 
the unison and octave stops also. The due 
proportion of the three great elements being 
thus disturbed, by the entire omission of 
one and the weakening of a second, the 
third then naturally stood out with undue 
prominence.’ 


The influence of his instrument on 
an instrumental performer is fairly dis- 
cussed in the following : 


‘It would be interesting to ascertain, if it 
were possible to do so, whether the trifling 
and irreverent notions concerning organ- 
playing in church, so much in vogue through- 
out the last century, were so at the time of 
Smith and Harris’s arrival in this country, 
and, consequently, whether the incapacity to 
appreciate, and, therefore, to advocate the 
broad and ‘dignified’ instruments which 
those builders were prepared to construct, 
was to be attributed to the then prevailing 
musical taste, or, whether the frivolous and 
tasteless manner in question of using the 
organ was the consequence of their usually 
being composed chiefly of ‘little’ stops, as 
some of the Germans have expressed them- 
selves somewhat contemptuously, when 
speaking of our old organs. One thing is, 
at any rate, certain, that the organs were 
not calculated to encourage the conception 
of elevated musical ideas, nor, if they arose 
independently of external assistance, were 
they capable of realizing them; hence, the 
production of so much music, specially writ- 
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ten for such instruments, that now reflects 
naught but discredit upon the contemporary 
musical taste of this country.’ 


Mr. Hopkins sums up the arguments 
for and against ‘even temperament,’ and 
the present supposed ‘high pitch of the 
musical scale,’ as follows. His decision 
is so much the more to be respected, as 
it will inevitably lay him open to the 
charge of insensibility to one of the 
principal (supposed) sources of musical 
enjoyment—variety of key: 


‘The probability is, that neither tempera- 
ment nor pitch, although both capable of ex- 
ercising great influence, have so much to do 
with giving ‘greater power of coloring to 
the musical art,’ by means of the establish- 
ment of the so-called ‘ character of scale,’ as 
the internal resources of the art itself. For, 
since music has become a language, as well as 
a science and an art, composers have been en- 
abled to express whatever they please, in any 
scale they please. They have drawn music 
of a given ‘ character,’ and its opposite, from 
one and the same scale. Thus, if Handel 
selected the ‘bold, vigorous, and command- 
ing’ scale of C major for the ‘ Horse and his 
Rider’ chorus, he employed it with equal 
success also for his ‘ Dead March in Saul.’ 
If Mendelssohn adopted the same scale, ‘ ex- 
pressive of war and enterprise,’ for his ‘ Mil- 
itary Duet,’ he used it no less felicitously for 
his sweet and peaceful aria, ‘Oh! rest in the 
Lord.’ If he fixed upon the scale of G mi- 
nor, ‘replete with melancholy,’ for his most 
pathetic second movement in the instru- 
mental introduction to the Lobgesang, he 
adopted the same ‘meek and pensive scale,’ 
with equally perfect success also, for two of 
his most vivacious ‘scherzos,’ those in the 
Otetto and the Midsummer Nights Dream 
music. Weber selected the ‘awfully dark 
and tragic’ scale of D flat major for his in- 
spiriting ‘ Invitation to the Dance.’ But to 
whatever circumstances, or combination of 
circumstances, the distinction of scale ob- 
servable on an equally tempered piano-forte 
or organ is to be ascribed, one thing is evi- 
dent—if the unequal temperament was felt 
to be insufficient for the purpose of church- 
organ accompaniment in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as is evidenced by the unwearied at- 
tempts that were made to get rid of it, it 
cannot be sufficient in the nineteenth, now 
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that the use’of a far greater number of 
scales has become unavoidable from a variety 
of causes.’ 


Mr. Hopkins’s opinion on another of 
the vexed questions of our day, will be 
valuable, as the result of much expe- 
rience and careful consideration. His 
argument seems to us irrefragable: 


‘In suggesting the adoption of the CC 
compass for the manual, it must not be con- 
cluded that the notes below CC are not re- 
quired anywhere, but simply that they are 
not required on that clavier as manual notes. 
This leads to the third objection, that ‘ short- 
ening the compass is going backwards instead 
of forwards.’ This appears, at first, to be a 
well-grounded objection ; yet, in reality, it 
admits of a ready reply. The great question 
is not which is the longest, but which is the 
most correct, complete, convenient, compact, 
and economical compass. These questions 
have already been once considered, but they 
may be further illustrated by a return to our 
former parallel. Supposing a fifth and sixth 
string to have been added to a violin, and, 
no legitimate use being found for them, they 
were taken off again; the violin would not, 
on that account, become a less perfect instru- 
ment: there would be no ‘ going backwards.’ 
Or, to draw the parallel more closely, if, to 
supply the two extra strings for the violin, 
two had been abstracted from the violoncel- 
lo; and it was afterwards desired that both 
should be rendered efficient, there could be 
no question as to the propriety of reducing 
the former and increasing the latter to the 
proper and precise dimensions. This latter 
comparison is the more exact one to draw, 
for the essential lowest octave of the swell, 
or the equally essential upper octave of the 
pedal organ, have been but too often omitted, 
where the one or the other might have been 
introduced but for the unessential notes from 
BB to GG on the great organ. It is believed 
there could be but one opinion as to the 
most correct course to pursue in regard to 
the stringed instruments; and it would seem 
surprising there should be a second one 
against an equally consistent proportioning 
of the different departments of an organ.’ 


With a passage of universal interest, 
as bearing rather on morals than on mu- 
sie, we bring our extracts to a close: 
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‘An organ with, say, fifty stops, will cost 
one thousand pounds, or nearly two thou- 
sand pounds, according to circumstances. 
If its specification be drawn up in a spirit 
consistent with the magnitude of the work, 
as implied by the number of its stops— 
if the stops chosen are introduced mostly 
in a ‘complete’ form, and if a just propor- 
tion be observed in the distribution of the 
stops between the manuals and pedal, the 
cost of such an instrument will certainly ap- 
proach the higher of the two rough estimates 
above given. But then it will also be a gen- 
uine specimen of the German system of or- 
gan-building, carried out in its amplitude and 
integrity. Among the fundamental laws of 
that system are these: If a great manual be 
furnished with sixteen stops, those should 
include at least two double stops, one of 
which must be a double open diapason 
throughout ; or, to follow the German form 
of expression more closely, the great organ 
should be a ‘sixteen-feet manual.’ Then all 
the manuals, by which is meant the organs 
as wells as the keys, should be of equal, that 
is, CC range; and the pedal, moreover, 
should, as a minimum proportion, have at 
least one third as many stops as the great 
manual. 

‘These and other governing rules of the 
science, however, can only be recognized, or 
at least followed, when ‘the price’ will ad- 
mit of their being so. But it too frequently 
happens that the approximate price for the 
organ has already been fixed, and the hoped- 
for number of stops also considered; in 
which case, all that is left for an organ- 
builder to do, who desires to secure the or- 
der, is to prepare a design that will as little 
as possible run counter to these preformed 
expectations. He sees clearly that a plan 
for an instrument on the genuine German 
principle will exclude itself by its appended 
estimate ; that there is every probability of 
the prize falling into the hands of him who 
can prepare the most ‘ promising’ specifica- 
tion ; therefore, ideas about ‘ art’ must sub- 
serve to those relating to ‘ business.’ 

‘Nor can organ-builders fairly be held ac- 
countable for adopting the obvious alterna- 
tive thus imposed upon them, and which 
amounts to this in effect, if not in words: 
he who will prepare the specification that 
seems to promise the most extensive instru- | 
ment for the stated terms—who, in fact, can _ 


s 
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the most successfully make what would form 
a smaller organ look like a larger, upon pa- 
per—will stand the best chance of securing 
‘the order.’ And the ingenuity sometimes 
displayed in estimates drawn up to meet 
euch expectations almost ealls for admiration. 
First, instead of the specification stating that 
the proposed instrument shall be built on the 
German system, which would be embodying 
a great deal; all it will promise, if it be pru- 
dently drawn up, is, that it shall be made to 
the German compass, which is, at the same 
time, the old English compass of two cen- 
turies ago, and implies but little. Next, 
several of the stops are planned to draw in 
halves, every such divided stop thus appear- 
ing as two ; or they are introduced in an in- 
complete form, to meet other incomplete 
stops. In this manner a great step is made 
towards securing the necessary array of 
‘stops,’ many persons judging of the excel- 
lence of an organ by the number of its han- 
dles, rather than by the excellence and com- 
pleteness of what those handles govern. The 
couplers, even, to swell the number, are 
sometimes enumerated as ‘stops.’ Then the 
important distinction between ‘ standard 
size’ and ‘size of tone’ is overlooked, and 
the two portions of the stopped diapason, 
which together form, in reality, but one stop 
of eight feet tone, in consequence bear the 
aspect of two stops of eight feet. The bour- 
don, also, if divided, appears as two stops 
of sixteen feet. In this manner the stops 
in question, and by consequence the depart- 
ment to which they belong, are left open to 
a flattering estimate of their real dimen- 
sions. The one sesqui-altera of five ranks, 
again, which is to be found in all the most 
important organs of Germany, as well as in 
those of Bridge, Byfield, Harris, and Snetz- 
ler, has to be made to draw as two, or even 
three stops. Then the swell organ—which 
is essentially of English invention and de- 
velopment—is more highly and justly appre- 
ciated in this country than in any other in 
Europe, is a department in the construction 
of which an organ-builder takes peculiar 
pride and interest; this must be cut short at 
tenor C, which denudation deprives the swell 
of its finest octave, though to be sure, at the 
same time, it effects a saving of nearly one 
hundred pounds in the cost of that depart- 
ment alone, in the instance of a design for a 
large swell, and must, therefore, be resorted 
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to as one means of keeping down the price of 
the instrument. The swell manzal, indeed, 
perhaps runs ‘throughout,’ though that is of 
little value without its proper pipes. Nu- 
merous small and inexpensive stops, again, 
find admission, which assist in making up 
the required number at no great outlay, 
while many large and costly ones are neces- 
sarily excluded to bring the instrument 
within the narrow bounds prescribed by the 
stipulated terms. In this manner the ad- 
mirable rule which lies at the very founda- 
tion of the German system of organ-build- 
ing—that the pedal shall have, at the least, 
one third as many stops as the great manual, 
and which is specially intended to check all 
excess in small or incomplete stops, as well 
as the slighting of large and more important 
ones—is, perforce, treated as though it had 
no existence. By the above, and other such 
means, a specification for an organ of almost 
any number of stops, that is, handles, may 
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be produced to suit almost any sum that may 
be named.’ 


‘Every man,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘has, 
at some time of his life, personal interest 
in architecture. He has influence on 
the design of some public building, or 
he has to buy, or build, or alter his own 
house.’ <A great truth is limitless in its 
application. Organ-building is one of 
the forms of architecture, and a church- 
organ is assuredly a ‘public building,’ 
in whose perfection and preservation 
every Christian man has an interest, re- 
newable in every act of public worship ; 
which perfection and preservation, too, 
he may, ‘at some time of his life,’ per- 
sonally influence. The construction, if 
not the history, of the organ, is, there- 
fore, a matter of universal interest. 
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To-pay the moaning of the bitter wind 
Rhymes with the plashing of the chilly rain, 


Chanting a mournful monotone of pain ; 
And Autumn’s sad, soft eyes with tears are blind. 


A cold, gray stillness sleeps above the land — 
All that was bright and beautiful is gone ; 
Each day we fear that, e’er another dawn, 

The Frost-King will uplift his icy hand. 


The busy farmer’s harvesting is done ; 
His great barns overflow with golden stores, 
And ruddy boys shout, as they close the doors : 
‘Hurrah! hurrah! for Winter, and for fun!’ 





And the old homesteads swarm with faces fair — 
‘Four generations, all told,’ grandpa says, 
Gathered to celebrate, with joy and praise, 
The happy feast of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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Two questions of great moment are 
involved in the present civil war; name- 
ly, the balance of power in America, 
and the balance of power on the globe. 

I. The Constitution of the United 
States recognizes the existence of two 
parties within the Union, and makes 
special provision for preserving the bal- 
ance of power between them in the 
clause regarding the representation of 
slaveholding States in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Madison, writing 
in 1787, and referring to the Convention 
which agreed upon the present Constitu- 
tion, says: ‘The contest in that Conven- 
tion was not between the large and the 
small States. It was between the North 
and the South ; and African slavery was 
the subject of that contention.’ Even at 
the birth of the Republic, two nations 
struggled together for supremacy. The 
Constitution was a compromise, and the 
political history of this country since 
1776 is merely a record of disputes and 
compromises between the two powers. 
But the Constitution forms no longer a 
bond of union. This tie is broken, and 
instead of one State, we have two. All 
questions regarding the balance of par- 
ties under one government have become 
subordinate, for the present, to the more 
important question of the balance of 
power between two hostile States. 

Until the outbreak of this war, the 
boundary-line between the two geo- 
graphical parties which, despite Wash- 
ington’s warning, have always existed in 
the United States, has not been distinctly 
marked. The Border States and the Un- 
ion-loving men of the North and South 
have kept the two parties united, or con- 
cealed them from public observation, for 


secession has frequently, like some riv-. 
ers, run under ground. The Democratic. 


party North has used the Democratic 
party South to prevent the secession of 
the South; and the Democratic party 
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North to prevent Northern secession and 
Northern supremacy. The Democratic 
party South, by the aid of its Northern 
allies, has always sustained the South in 
its claim to equality with the free North ; 
a claim which has been conceded in 
compromises, in extensions of territory, 
which added more Slave States to the 
Union, and in the distribution of offices, 
under the general government, between 
Northern and Southern politicians. The 
preponderance of the North in popula- 
tion and wealth has been counterbal- 
anced by the preponderance of the South 
in the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the general government. Un- 
til this war broke out, Southern states- 
manship formed the counterpoise to 
Northern numbers. Now the weight of 
the North is pitted in open fight against 
the science of the South. It is evident, 
from the history of this war, that the 
North has most reason to fear the skill 
and generalship of the South; and that 
the South has most reason to fear the 
overwhelming numbers of the North. 
When two combatants are so nearly on 
an equality, the result generally depends 
on ‘pluck and bottom.’ The Jndepend- 
ent, speaking on behalf of the North, 
says: ‘Our faith of ultimate triumph 
rests upon nothing under Gop but the 
spirit of the great body of the Northern 
people.’ It is the spirit that conquers. 
Leaving accidents out of account, this 
war must be decided in favor of the 
party that has the strongest motives and 
the strongest determination to continue 
the contest. }Whoever can fight longest, 
must win. Hence the desire for a short, 
sharp war is a sign of weakness. Those 
who now hold out to the North the pros- 
pect of a speedy conquest of the South, 
disappoint, dispirit, and weaken us, and 
give ‘aid and comfort’ to the enemy. 
It is bad policy to let the South know 
that we are tired of the war. 


South has used the Democratic party =: It has been said by one of the leaders 
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of public opinion in the North, that ‘ this 
Continent must be governed by North- 
ern men with Northern principles, with a 
Northern gospel.’ Is this result desira- 
ble or attainable? Would it be for the 
advantage of mankind that geographical 
parties should cease to exist within the 
United States, and that this Continent 
should becomea unit? It is very doubt- 
ful. Leaving probabilities, speculations, 
and prophecies out of consideration, let 
us look at the possibilities of the case. 
What can the North do? And what 
cannot it do? 

First. The North cannot force its opin- 
ions, its principles, and feelings upon 
the South by the sword. Moral power 
is the only power which can reach the 
understanding, conscience, and heart. 
There are, therefore, only two modes of 
making Northern principles dominant in 
the United States; namely, the use of 
argument, or the prosecution of the war 
until a portion of the population of the 
South is exterminated or driven out. 
Suppose the South subjugated. Yet 
Southern interests and prejudices against 
New-England remaining, another war is 
possible and probable, if moral force 
cannot, or is not used to complete the 
work which physical force has com- 
menced. 

The only physical means of prevent- 
ing the occurrence of another war such 
as the present, is the colonization of the 
South. The emancipation of the slaves 
is only colonization under another name. 
The former is the settlement of the 
South by free negroes; the latter is its 
settlement by white emigrants. Eman- 
cipation, by whatever means it may be 
effected, is a change like that in the fa- 
ble regarding Cadmus, who sowed teeth 
which sprung up into men. Emancipa- 
tion creates Southern men out of South- 
ern property. For all practical purposes, 
free negroes would be no less colonists, 
and more troublesome colonists, than 
emigrant whites. The problem, there- 
fore, that the United States must solve, 
supposing the South subjugated merely 
by physical force, is its colonization and 
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consequent government as a dependency. 
The complete and permanent subjugation 
of the South by this war can be effected 
only by making the majority of the popu- 
lation of the South Northern men in their 
principles, in heart, and in conduct. Ey- 
ery day that the war progresses brings us 
nearer to the great and leading question 
of Southern colonization, either by white 
or by black men. This truth is admuit- 
ted by all parties in the North. Indeed, 
no one with the least foresight can hes- 
itate for a moment regarding the natur- 
al issue of the war in case the South 
is conquered. Neither is there much 
room for doubt regarding the direction 
in which the current of affairs in the 
North has been running lately. The 
negro has been rising in value among 
the people of the Northern States, and 
every blow struck by a black man in 
this war prepares the way for one or 
more negro colonies and republics in 
the South. Negro colonization has, in 
fact, already commenced, and a negro 
republic must in time follow. If men 
remain unchanged in nature, and if the 
present policy towards the South and 
the negro be persevered in and be suc- 
cessful, the only possible result is the 
colonization of a portion of the South 
by free negroes, and the prospect (very 
remote indeed) of a negro republic or a 
negro President. 

The opinions, principles, and feelings 
of men wear longer than, and at last pre- 
vail over, physical force. Even false- 
hood itself defies and defeats the sword. 
Those Southern men who are merely. 
cowed into submission to the general 
government will be more firmly attached 
to their prejudices against the ‘ Yankees’ 
than before the war; and they will hus- 
band their strength, and watch their op- 
portunity for another contest. Hence a 
new question arises: Would the destruc- 
tion of the slaveholding system, and the 
colonization of the South by white emi- 
grants or by negroes, eradicate South- 
ern antipathy towards the North? Do 


Southern principles spring naturally from 
Does a residence in 


the Southern soil ? 
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the South necessarily give men interests 
and feelings antagonistic to the interests 
and feelings of the North? If so, war 
between the North and South may be a 
necessary evil, like epidemics or earth- 
quakes which come at long, uncertain in- 
tervals, serving at the same time the 
double purpose of a punishment and a 
blessing to the world. Ifnature charges 
the Northern man with negative, and the 
Southern man with positive, electricity, 
there must sometimes be explosions—the 
fires and the thunderbolts of war. Such 
convulsions are the divinely-appointed 
means for restoring the balance of nature. 

In this connection one chapter of his- 
tory deserves special notice; not merely 
on account of its general resemblance to 
our political history during the past two 
years, but also on account of its relation 
to both our war of Independence and our 
present civil war. The French revolu- 
tionary war was commenced on behalf of 
the rights and liberties of the common 
people. On November nineteenth, 1792, 
the French Convention declared that 
France would give succor and fraternité 
to all peoples wishing to recover their 
freedom ; and the Convention charged 
the Executive to give orders to the gene- 
rals of the French armies to assist those 
disturbed on account of their liberty. 
This decree, like President Lincoln's Pro- 
clamation of Emancipation, was a war 
measure. The French war, which was in 
its origina war of principles, became, in 
its progress, a contest for territorial do- 
minion on one side, and for independence 
‘on the other. It became an attempt not 
merely to propagate French principles 
regarding freedom, but also to extend 
French power, by the sword. It was pro- 
longed by numerous treaties, which gave 
resting periods to the combatants, each 
treaty being only a temporary truce; as 
that with Austria at Campo Formio in 
1797, at Luneburg in 1801, at Presburg 
in 1805, and at Vienna in 1809; that with 
Great Britain at Amiens in 1802; and 
that with Russia and Prussia at Tilsit in 
1807. Among the results of this war 
may be enumerated the partition of 
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Poland ; the overthrow of the Republics 
of Holland, Venice, and Genoa ; the sub- 
version of the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon in Spain and Naples ; the 
dissolution of the Germanic Empire; 
the expulsion of the House of Braganza 
from Portugal ; and the emancipation of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in 
America. This great war of principles 
destroyed the federation system of 
Europe; it disturbed the balance of 
power, and it ‘called into existence a 
new world in America to redress the 
balance of the old.’ Whether the pres- 
ent civil war—which, like the last great 
European war, is both a war of princi- 
ples and a Continental war—will be at- 
tended with similar vicissitudes, and be 
followed by equal results, it may be idle 
to conjecture. It is not, however, too 
much to hope that the lessons taught us 
by past wars will not be overlooked, 
and especially the one lesson taught by 
the downfall of the French Republic and 
of Napoleon—a lesson taught by his- 
tory — that principles cannot be pro- 
pagated by the sword. Hence those 
Northern men in America who aim at 
the diffusion over the Southern States of 
Northern principles and a Northern 
gospel, have a heavy and a tedious task 
before them. They must effect a men- 
taland moral revolution over one quar- 
ter of the American Continent—a great 
work, and a work which requires moral 
agencies for its accomplishment, and 
must, therefore, progress very slowly. 
Second, Some persons in Europe affirm 
that the conquest of the South is an im- 
possibility. It may, indeed, be improb- 
able; but so fewin the Northern States 
think the suppression of the rebellion to 
be even improbable, that it would be 
useless here to discuss the question. 
The United States can subdue the South. 
Whatever may be the language of for- 
eigners, it is evident, from the action of 
European governments, that they regard 
the subjugation of the South as a con- 
tingency which they ought to be pre- 
pared for and provided against. The 
arming of the populations of the Brit- 
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ish North-American Colonies, and their 
union under one strong central govern- 
ment, have been urged recently with 
more than former earnestness. France, 
with the approbation of England and 
Spain, is now attempting to make perma- 
nent her foothold in Mexico. It has fre- 
quently been demonstrated that Europe- 
an powers, instead of gaining any thing, 
actually expend large sums annually 
upon their American possessions. Why, 
then, do they retain them? Why do some 
of them, especially at the present time, 
attempt to extend and consolidate their 
power in the New World? It is evident 
that Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Russia could make their American and 
Asiatic territories extremely valuable in 
time of war as a basis for military op- 
erations against the American Republic. 
Any increase of the military power of the 
Union, such as that consequent upon 
the subjugation of the South, is consid- 
ered to be dangerous to the independ- 
ence of European powers. Their recent 
movements express their fears. When 
they cease to strengthen their positions 
in America, we may be sure they act 
upon the belief that the North and South 
are two independent nations, and that 
in case of a war between us and a Eu- 
ropean nation, the latter would always 
find one friend and ally upon this con- 
tinent ready and willing to attack us, 

II. The subjugation of the South may 
disturb the balance of power upon the 
globe. If the United States become a 
political unit and a great military power, 
Europe must also, at least, for self-de- 
fence, become a unit. The only possi- 
ble counterpoise to a united America is 
a united Europe. 

Regarding the real intentions and de- 
signs of European governments, we do 
not profess to know any thing beyond 
what appears in print with their sanc- 
tion. Neither do we attach much im- 
portance to the opinions or language of 
any single statesman or class of politi- 
cians in Europe. We reason from the 
necessities of the national position, and 
on the supposition that all men have like 
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passions. Looking only to the charac- 
ter, the feelings, and the situation of the 
leading nations of Europe, it appears evi- 
dent that they must and will view with 
alarm the rise of a powerful military and 
naval Republic in America. The very 
existence of a Republic capable of land- 
ing and maintaining an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men in Europe, would be 
a standing menace to all the governments 
of Europe. If this continent were united 
under the control of ‘ Northern men with 
Northern principles,’ the whole weight 
of a continent might, in case of a war, 
be launched against an isolated European 
monarchy. Hence, to guard against all 
the contingent dangers of the future, it 
appears to be necessary that the leading 
powers of the Old World should hold, as 
long as possible, all the territory they 
now possess or may acquire in America. 
The American possessions of England, 
Spain, France, and Russia are military 
outposts, protecting the independence 
of Europe. We are stating the opinion 
of Europe—not indorsingit. Only three 
events can relieve European governments 
from the necessity of retaining their pres- 
ent outposts in America—either, first 
the division of the United States into 
two or more independent nations, and 
the consequent establishment of a self- 
balancing American system of govern- 
ment; or, second, the union of the 
British Provinces under one strong gov- 
ernment, and the regeneration of Mexi- 
co; or, third, the preservation within the 
Union of two or more parties so nearly 
equal, and so hostile to each other, that 
they cannot be brought to act together 
in any aggressive movement against a 
foreign nation. 

It may be alleged that the peace poli- 
cy of the United States (and there is no 
nation in the world, except Great Brit- 
ain, that has more or weightier reasons 
for desiring peace than this country) 
will serve to dispel all fears of American 
aggressions, and to disarm the powers 
of Europe. The fact that Americans 
are a peace-loving people may have some 
weight; it diminishes the probabilities 
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of a collision, but does not render it im- 
probable, much less impossible. The 
most peaceably disposed persons in the 
world will get into a quarrel at some 
time or other, and only a nation of fools 
would trust their lives, their property, 
their honor, and all their rights and 
blessings to the forbearance, upright- 
ness, and placable disposition of even a 
nation of Quakers. Unfortunately, the 
consciences of mations are not always 
correct in their decisions, and their opin- 
ions are not always alike. When dif- 
ferences arise, the world has no supreme 
court of justice able to compel a peace- 
able settlement of disputes. Besides 
these wants of moderation, and sense of 
justice, and of a supreme judge among 
nations, we must take into account what 
has been asserted by Mr. Cobden and 
other leaders of the Peace party in Great 
Britain, that a diligent cultivation of 
the arts of peace is the best prepara- 
tion for war. Repose gives strength 
to states as to individuals, and the pos- 
session of power tempts to its exercise. 
In the case of the United States, we 
have, at present, proof positive that a 
peace policy is not a sufficient safeguard 
against war. The late history of this 
country, and the great military and naval 
power developed. by both North and 
South, within a very short period, are 
not calculated to inspire in foreign na- 
tions any considerable degree of con- 
fidence in the peace policy of America. 
The best material guarantee of peace 
which the United States can give to the 
world is comparative weakness. Nei- 
ther our peaceable disposition, nor our 
past history, nor our interests, nor any 
policy, can ever produce the same effect 
upon the public opinion of the world, as 
our want of ability to-coérce. 

Next to our comparative weakness, 
the distance between the old and the 
new world is the best guarantee to Eu- 
ropean governments against American 
aggressions. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the complete subjugation of 
the South, and the removal of the causes 
of the present contest, and the existence 
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of perfect harmony within the Union, 
would diminish the value of this guaran- 
tee in proportion as the restoration of 
good feeling between parties would unite 
all the forces of the Republic. 

A war between two nations is, in some 
respects, a problem in dynamics. Given 
all the forces upon both sides, and the 
results of their collision may be calcu- 
lated with certainty. Itis only our ig- 
norance of these forces, and especially 
of the moral forces, such as the skill of 
generals and the enthusiasm of soldiers, 
that prevents us from predicting the 
issue of a war. An army or a navy is 
a projectile, and the effect it produces 
upon a foreign nation depends upon the 
distance over which it must move, and 
upon its own magnitude multiplied by 
its velocity at the point of collision. 
The distance between two nations not 
only diminishes the number of causes 
of dispute; it also limits the military 
power of both. A weak nation can do 
but little injury to another nation in 
another hemisphere. Forinstance, a war 
between two second-rate powers, like 
Switzerland and Mexico, would probably 
be confined to a few isolated encounters 
at sea. Switzerland could not do what 
England and France have done in China, 
or what France has done in Mexico; 
that is, land and maintain an army large 
enough to conquer the country. If 
Europe and America were divided into 
small kingdoms, like Denmark or Swit- 
zerland, no collision of any consequence 
could occur between the governments of 
the two worlds, unless in the improba- 
ble case of a combination of two or more 
nations upon each side of the Atlantic. 
It is the union of the American repub- 
lics which gives them power to protect 
their commerce, and to strike their en- 
emies four or five thousand miles away. 
The State of Illinois, or of Massachusetts, 
or of South-Carolina, alone, and outside 
of the Union, could not maintain its 
rights on the ocean by its own forces 
against the navy of Great Britain or of 
France. With the basis of operations 
in America, and with a long line of com- 
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munication extending across the Atlan- 
tic, Massachusetts or South-Carolina, 
though maritime States, could not in- 
yade and conquer even the weakest na- 
tion in Europe. California alone could 
not do any considerable injury to Asiatic 
and American Russia. But the United 
States, with its military and naval pow- 
er, developed by this war, could easily 
land a large army in Europe, or could 
seize and hold all the principal Russian 
towns and strongholds from Sitka to the 
mouth of the Amoor. 

The breadth of the Atlantic is, in one 
sense, a@ measure of the greatness to 
which foreign nations will permit the 
United States to grow. The existence 
of a powerful democratic republic, like 
the United States, would not be tolerated 
in the immediate vicinity of Europe. If 
the Atlantic was only one half or one 
fourth of its present breadth, probably 
Europe would have prevented the in- 
crease of this republic to its present di- 
mensions. Our high position among 
nations is owing, not only to the mag- 
nificent territory nature has given us, 
and to our character and institutions, 
but also to our isolation. The United 
States is a great nation because it stands 
apart, like a giant tree, extending its 
branches in proportion to the fertility of 
the soil which nourishes it, and the ex- 
tent of the vacant space around it. 

Every improvement in the means of 
locomotion upon the ocean, and every 
change in the commercial and political 
world that brings us nearer to Europe, 
increases the chances of collision be- 
tween the two worlds. If the voyage 
across the Atlantic occupied five days 
instead of ten or twelve, and if our 
trade with Europe were double what it 
now is, one or more of the leading pow- 
ers of Europe would almost certainly in- 
terfere in the present war. The distance 
of France and England from the vortex 
of the strife preserves them from being 
drawn into it. But this state of affairs 
cannot always last. When this insur- 
rection is put down, when the United 
States becomes again a unit, when the 
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two continents are brought nearer toge- 
ther by more rapid means of locomotion, 
and when trade across the Atlantic is 
doubled, new and more frequent differ- 
ences of opinion must arise, and it is 
only the growing influence of peace prin- 
ciples that can counterbalance the mul- 
tiplying opportunities for disputes and 
wars. 

To preserve the internal or political 
balance, that is, the existence of two or 
more parties within the Union, nearly 
equal in numbers, is most desirable, not 
merely for the direct benefits they con- 
fer upon our internal affairs, but also 
for their influence upon our relations 
with foreign nations. The existence of 
geographical or secession parties may be 
dangerous ; the existence of political 
parties is*beneficial. Without a Repub- 
lican party and a Democratic party, or 
similar parties pervading all districts of 
the country, the United States must 
either fall to pieces, by its own extent 
and weight, or be broken up by the 
blows of foreign assailants. If this war 
leaves the Republic a unit, without di- 
visions or parties, whose struggles will 
concentrate public attention upon domes- 
tic affairs, it is highly probable that 
England would become, as in the time 
of the French republic, the leader of a 
European coalition for arresting its ex- 
tension, and destroying its supremacy. 
The day may come when the navy of 
Great Britain will be regarded as the 
bulwark of European independence. 
Such a day must come if the United 
States attempts to become sole mistress 
of the seas. 

The political history of modern times 
begins with the sixteenth century—an 
era marked by the discovery of America 
and the route to the East-Indies round 
the Cape of Good Hope. The acquisi- 


tion of territories in Asia and America 
by Spain, Portugal, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Holland, disturbed the political 
balance previously established in Europe, 
and, in conjunction with other causes, 
gave rise to most of the European wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
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ries. The interval between the discov- 
ery of America and the Declaration of 
Independence (1492 to 1776) was the 
age of colonization and colonial wars. 
The American Revolutionary war marks 
the beginning of a new era, which ter- 
minated with the separation of the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese colo- 
nies from their parent countries, (1776 to 
about 1825.) (The territories now held 
by different European powers upon this 
continent scarcely deserve the name of 
colonies ; they are dependent states, or 
military posts.) The age of European 
wars for the possession of colonies, and 
the age of American wars for independ- 
ence from Europe, has been succeeded, 
after a short interval of repose, by the 
age of American wars for the balance of 
power in the new world. The war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico and 
the present civil war are struggles for 
supremacy upon this continent. What 
the issues of the present contest may be, 
we shall not attempt to predict: our de- 
sign in this article has been to direct 
public attention to the question of the 
balance of power in America; and we 
have attempted to discuss this question, 
not as partisans, but as students of hu- 
man nature and of history. We may, 
however, express the hope that the pres- 
ent war will leave America with States 
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balancing States, and parties balancing 
parties so evenly, that the New World, 
self-poised upon its own centre with the 
United States, as the great central sun 
of the system, may work out its own 
destiny, free from all foreign interfer: 
ence and from ‘entangling alliances,’ 
and from wars with European nations 
for the mastery of the world. 

The practical bearing of these remarks 
may be summed up in a single sentence, 
a warning to those who cry out that 
this ‘continent must be governed by 
Northern men with Northern principles, 
with a Northern gospel.’ The law of 
self-preservation —a law written upon 
the hearts of all men and all nations, 
and engraven as deeply upon the hearts 
of the Southern States and of European 
nations as upon our own—a law express- 
ed in the political axiom, the balance of 
power must be preserved—this law of 
nature forbids the permanent, peaceful 
existence of any general government in 
this country, controlled solely by North- 
ern men with Northern principles: this 
law of self-preservation permits only a 
government based upon compromises, and 
such compromises as will give the su- 
preme power upon this continent into 
the hands of statesmen with American 
principles, and an American gospel. 
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Ir is probable that no man can alto- 
gether estimate himself rightly; yet 
there are many important points in 
which he must know himself better than 
any one else can know him. All know- 
ledge of the human mind is drawn from 
internal self-observation. An individual 
is entitled to set his own character in 
what he honestly believes to be a true 
light ; nor ought he to allow himself to 
be depreciated by prejudice, interest, 
malignity, or ignorance. The varying 
fashion of every age runs into some par- 
ticular extreme, which elevates for a 
little while an inferior quality, some- 
times of one sort, sometimes of another, 
above its level. 

But there are faculties of the mind of 
which the marks cannot be doubted, 
and of which, when they exist, the su- 
periority can still less be questioned. 
Among these is the imagination, which 
can invent great moral and intellectual 
characters with probability and justice. 
All improbable invention is good for 
little ; all invention of common charac- 
ters may amuse ordinary minds, but is 
wearisome to great minds. To be con- 
versant with the individual history of 
the great men of all ages—to have 
studied the secret movements of their 
minds, and the confessions of their 
hearts—to have felt a sincere sympathy 
with them, and to invent in the spirit 
and under the guidance of this sort of 
experience, is that sort of invention 
which proves the true gift and true ap- 
plication of the imaginative powers. 
Dante and Petrarch are two of the 
great models. We require human char- 
acters and human affections; but we 
require them select, and worthy of ad- 
miration of love. We are moved by the 
contemplation of a great man in soli- 
tude, when he is sick of the turmoils and 
disappointments of ambition. 

Iam extremely anxious to ascertain 
the certainty of superior talent. If it 


really exists, accidental circumstances 

and positions cannot mainly alter it. 

There are certain authors in whose 

writings we look for the genuine ore of 

thought, but these are very few. In 

most authors, the best we can expect is 

the application of admitted positions to 

the subject proposed to be discussed. 

Why it is that it is so difficult for 

writers to go alone, is a question of ex- 
treme nicety: perhaps there may be 
wanting the imagination which can 
combine; perhaps that due union fof 

all the primary qualities of the mind, 

which should be duly proportioned, and 
should all act together. If opinion be 
mere matter of uncertainty and caprice, 
and there be no common test or stand- 
ard to which to bring the conflicting 
atoms, then the human intellect and 
the issues of intellect are in a miserable 
state. But I do not think that it is so. 
I observe a marvellous conformity of 
opinion on almost all topics in which 
moral feeling is intermixed in the re- 
corded lives of almost all men great in 
intellect. This could not be, unless 
there was some common principle of 
truth. The search, then, after recti- 
tude of opinion, if there be such a 
thing to be found as rectitude of opin- 
ion, need not be a vain and useless 
search. It does not always lie upon 
the surface ; it requires labor and skill 
to withdraw the veil from it. But, by 
searching with labor and skill, it may 
be found; and that man'to whom na- 
ture has given the talent, cannot be 
ill occupied in making the search. I 
do not myself believe the possibility of 
arriving at high truths without the aid 
of active and generous feeling; nor can 
feeling operate in the closet without the 
aid of fancy, if not imagination. The 
power of thinking and judging rightly 
upon things present is a very common 
endowment; but the judgments thus 
made are necessarily far narrower, and 
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less matured, than those which the 
higher ranks of literature and the la- 
bors of the closet undertake to per- 
form. The number of standard books 
is very few. Standard books consist 
of original matter, not to be found else- 
where but at second-hand; whereas, 
what is second-hand, or derivative, can 
never supply the place of the original 
fountain. Bayle is an original writer 
in biography; many and various opin- 
ions and criticisms originated with him, 
and, however copied since into other 
books, ought only to be sought in him. 
I know not that there is any thing origi- 
nal in the modern Biographie Univer- 
selle. Very few histories are written 
with any originality, and almost as few 
criticisms. 

It is said that I am in the habit of 
voluntarily placing myself in an un- 
favorable position, like pictures which 
are hung in an ill light. At present, I 
purposely avoid all order, and choose 
to introduce things without connection 
or unity, giving them no advantage of 
place; but throwing together the dis- 
jecta membra—I wish I could add 
poete! An author can better explain 
the objects he has proposed to himself 
by his occupations than any other can 
do for him. Of the rectitude of those 
objects, and of the attainment of his 
ends, others will judge more impar- 
tially, and, perhaps, more accurately 
than himself. If the love of fame were 
not implanted in us by Providence, we 
should not sacrifice so much for it; be- 
cause the apparent returns, in the scale 
of cool reason or actual experience, are 
but very light. We cannot always 
draw the line between duties and amuse- 
ments. Providence allows of an inter- 
mixture of innecent recreations, which 
often tend to strengthen the mind, and 
enable us to perform our duties with 
more vigor. The effects of some amuse- 
ments do not end with ourselves, but 
are productive, through owr means, of 
the same effects upon others. There is 
implanted in our natures a strong desire 
of communication with others; we are 
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not content to keep the truth with which 
we are impressed locked up in our own 
bosoms. This drives those who have 
ardent minds and glowing sentiments to 
the love and practice of poetry, as the 
proper vehicle of their ideas and feel- 
ings, Ordinary poetry, however, which 
is generally the most popular, is but a 
parade of false feelings, promulgated 
through vanity. We must not expect 
any consistency of opinions in the 
busy multitude, who are conflicting in 
the world for their own selfish interests. 
They have no shame in taking the ben- 
efit of all opposite principles and ar- 
guments, and in giving the benefit of 
none! These people must persuade 
themselves that a system of delusion is 
fair; and that professions of morality 
or conscience are pardonable baits, by 
which the cunning and prudent may 
catch and entrap the weak and incau- 
tious. If a man’s exertions in litera- 
ture draw civility and kindness to him, 
they have an ample reward; but, un- 
fortunately, they seldom acquire to him 
this good. There is a jealousy and 
hatred of the implied superiority of his 
pretensions; and he, especially, who 
teaches severe truths is more dreaded 
and avoided than courted. He, indeed, 
who is a mere man of dexterous talent, 
and applies it to flatter the prevailing 
fashions, follies, and vices of the day, 
may obtain distinction, be covered with 
praise, and received with adulation 
and gladness. But great minds cannot 
bend ; sincerity is the essence of their 
strength. It is idle to suppose that 
a feeble understanding can, by the mere 
power of fancy, write good poetry. 
The power of throwing the light of an 
original, vigorous, and just mind on 
whatever subject it touches, is an en- 
dowment highly to be esteemed, and 
even venerated. To live in the world 
without thought, or in a twilight of 
thought, is misery. He who clears 
away the mist is a great benefactor. 
The necessity of going in trammels, 
and working mechanically, attaches to 
inferior minds. We ought not to de- 
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sert the path where we can have few 
competitors, for one where there are 
many, and those better qualified than 
ourselves. Men are not always what 
they seem to be; but self-confidence 
makes us sometimes what we wish to 
be. The noblest mind is yet so weak, 
that it seems doubtful whether it is 
worth while to sacrifice much for this 
superiority among the weak. Except 
in moments of enthusiasm, we cannot 
have a confident feeling that posthu- 
mous fame is of any value. Vanity lies 
in a constant state of mortification ; the 
subject whom it rules thus incessantly 
puts himself at the mercy of others. 
If it be the passion to seem, and not 
to be, then we are dependent on an- 
other’s judgment, or pretended judgment. 
There probably was never a stronger- 
minded man than Milton—a man of 
profound reason as well as of gigantic 
imagination. But the public have no 
means of judging of merit, except by 
the popular cry. Johnson was one of 
those grand men whose occasional ebul- 
litions of vast intellectual power never 
tire. Gray always thought, not only 
with force and rectitude, but with ex- 
treme feeling. Mere sensitiveness, with- 
out a strong internal consciousness of 
moral feeling, ends in nothing. We 
have the powers of so conducting our 
habits, and so disciplining our minds, as 
almost to turn this material world into a 
spiritual creation. Gray said to West that 
if circumstances prevented a man from 
applying his talents to the use of the pub- 
lic, it was sufficient to cultivate and im- 
prove his own mind. But we ought not 
to live merely ‘fruges consumere.’ 

The possessor of talents knows not 
their force till he tries to develop 
them. None are so odious and mis- 
chievous as those who write or say 
things merely because they think them 
plausible, without regard to their truth. 


| The enthusiast may, however, sincerely 


believe what the cold calculator will not 
allow to be possible; and what he be- 


| lieves his ardor may bring into life. 


Constant intercourse with society de- 
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stroys all enthusiasm; and men hard- 
ened by this intercourse always call 
enthusiasm bombast. The same men 
call what is real bombast grand and 
eloquent. Is it asked why some should 
be always wrong, and others always 
right? It is a reward to the latter for 
virtue and culture. They who believe 
morals and sentiment to be mere verbi- 
age, must necessarily think the stronger 
the words the more the morality and 
sentiment. So it is with poetical orna- 
ment; they who think all ornament 
mere empty flowers, must necessarily 
think the mere flowers the better orna- 
ment. Sometimes the talent of men lies 
merely in writing ; neither in action nor 
even in conversation does it show itself at 
all; and yet the talent cannot be doubt- 
ed. Some men frequently suffer a talent 
which they possess in a strong degree 
to be at times suspended, such as the 
judgment under a temporary predomi- 
nance of passion or fancy. They who 
have only the one faculty of judgment, 
and that in a much weaker degree, may 
thus appear for a time much superior to 
them. Men of imagination often endure 
patiently real evils, and sink under ideal 
ones. This is not always desirable; 
but there are those to whom, in the 
varied conditions of life, it may some- 
times be beneficial. In this iron age 
there is an attempt to decry and extin- 
guish all real genius, and substitute in 
its place a spurious kind of gaudy as- 
sumption, more useful to the purpose 
which they who lead the public mind 
have in view. f But nothing will do with- 
out energy and life; flat thoughts and 
descriptions, however clear and just, 
produce ennui. Thus Blackmore’s Cre- 
ation is tiresome and unpoetical, in de- 
fiance of Johnson’s praise; and so is 
Knight’s Landscape, for the same rea- 
son. And thus cold rules will never 
succeed in making a poet, for which 
animation and fire are indispensable. 
Many, however, are judges of the tech- 
nicalities of art, who cannot sympathize 
with the nicer touches of real genius. 
But then these technical beauties only 
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attract while they are new, and are soon 
superseded by others of their own stamp. 
Powerful thought monopolizes attention, 
and will spare no pains to the minute 
study of expression. Where splendid 
words are supplied by memory, they 
always overlay the thought. It is al- 
ways vicious where the thought is not 
transparent through the language. Judg- 
mentrises from an acute power of nice 
distinction and nice comparison. It is 
unfortunate when a high degree of this 
faculty is wasted on temporary subjects, 
as was Beza’s case ; yet we are always 
pleased with eminent skill, even when 
the subject has ceased to interest. Nice 
distinctions flash with pleasure upon the 
mind, and give the faculties an emotion 
of energy. The spiritual shadows of 
the intellectual world haunt us, and 
provoke us to a perpetual attempt to 
embrace them; every flitting idea which 
we embody seems to be a treasure added 
to the material world. There is a sort 
of freshness and force of opinion which 
comes from genius, or powerful talent, 
totally unlike what is borrowed. All 
but mens sana in corpore sano, com- 
bined with independence, is valueless. 
The caprice of human opinion is too 
great to place any reliance upon se- 
curing it, whatever be the force of ar- 
gument and truth and merit of the 
cause. 

I am inclined to believe that a man 
would do well, for his own happiness, 
never to quit the beaten path; but, if 
I admit this, I must admit that happi- 
ness consists in the absence of genius 
and talents; for genius and talents 
never did, and never will, confine them- 
selves to beaten paths. To examine, 
explore, and make new efforts, is of the 
essence of these qualities. In the mean 
time, they incur hazards and disappoint- 
ments to which the beaten path would 
never have exposed them ; yet it cannot 
be conceded that speculation and reason- 
ing and a resort to principles ought to 
be considered as matter of mere curios- 
ity and amusement, and not be attempt- 
ed to be applied practically. It is true 
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that the most ingenious, plausible, and 
apparently conclusive reasoning over- 
looks some ingredient or circumstance 
which operates practically, and which, 
therefore, justifies the opinions which 
have been taught by experience. But 
if we were to make no attempts at :4- 
vancement in knowledge on this accout 
we should first be stationary, and the. 
retrograde. It is only by repeated de 
ductions from principles, and repeated 
trials of them by the test of experienc 
that we can arrive at the numerous pro- 
found and deeply laid truths which 
amend and exalt our nature. Particular 
failures are the price we must pay for 
knowledge and extended wisdom. Ge- 
nius, especially in youth, is apt to carr) 
this adventurous spirit much too far for 
its quiet and safety. 

Cunning and self-interest are always 
on the watch to urge it into snares — 
to make it pay the cost, and then to de- 
fraud it of the advantages. There is 
no contending with cold-blooded, hypo- 
critical, Proteus-like artifice; they who 
have no sincerity, whose weapons are 
simulation and dissimulation, are often 
sure fabricators of their own selfish for- 
tunes ; but they are a curse to society. 
I know that it is the favorite doctrine of 
the multitude, that if common minds 
are most fitted to succeed in the world, 
it is as it ought to be. On the contrary, 
I contend that this is the triumph of 
Satan, which Providence can permit 
only as a punishment. I take it that 
hard-heartedness, falsehood, deceit, and 
cunning will always triumph over deli- 
cate and sensitive virtue. Lord Byron 
was a great genius, but he had a good 
deal of the devil in him; and it must be 
admitted that it was this which carried 
him forward triumphant through the 
world. In the notes to ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
Canto Four, there are these words, cited 
from the Academical Questions: ‘He 
who will not reason is a bigot, he who 
cannot is a fool, and he who dare not is 
a slave.’ 

But it may be added, that he who 
will not, dares not, because he knows 
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that his conduct and intentions are dis- 
honest and wicked, and cannot stand the 
test of reason. -It is quite impossible 
that any thing can be just or justifiable 
that can be shown to be contrary to rea- 
son and equity ; or that there can be any 
difficulty in showing a thing to be right 
which is right; or that the monstrous 
doctrine can be admitted, that what is 
speculatively true may be practically 
false. 

It is, perhaps, natural for mankind to 
make use of all sorts of weapons to 
carry their points. If, in the heat of 
contention, they may be forgiven for 
the attempt, they cannot be forgiven 
for perseverance, after they have been 
shown to be wrong. There is nothing 
against which I set myself more vehe- 
mently (because there is nothing of 
which the admission would give me a 
more despondent view of life) than that 
the abstract principles and rules of rea- 
son, equity, and justice are mere mat- 
ters of ornament and flourish for the 
affluent and easy; and cannot be brought 
into action in the conflict of busy life, 
where (it is pretended) expedience must 
govern. 

In the present disorganized state of 
society, questions are raised, and things 
called into doubt, which would never 
have been attempted at any former peri- 
od of national habits. This arises from 
lifting the low, and debasing the high ; 
from the overthrow of what had hither- 
to been taken as data not to be contest- 
ed; by setting every fool and rascal free, 
to kick and pull down what is con- 
demned to destruction, under the odious 
and false stigma of prejudices. The effect 
of all this is frightful in either alternative. 
If licentiousness and anarchy do not fol- 
low from it, then (and things seem now 
on their return) they will be suppressed 
at the expense of national freedom. 
I think this the least evil of the two; 
but this is also dreadful ! 

Though it may seem arrogant to take 
so much credit to myself, yet I hesitate 
not to say, that, when I seriously take 
up a subject, I am a close and deep rea- 
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soner—not hastily seizing, and, there- 
fore, not prone, easily and lightly, to 
err. My affections and the ductility of 
my temper may be seduced; my under- 
standing is of sterner stuff, and, when 
once appealed to, cannot be led astray. 
It is all waste labor to attempt, by 
plausible substitutes, to vary the shapes 
and forms of immutable truth. 

I know that there are a numerous 
class of mankind who entertain a belief 
that there is so much uncertainty in the 
conclusions to be come to, and the 
judgments to be pronounced in human 
affairs, that a superior degree of ingenu- 
ity and management, with the mixture 
of a little sophistry, may turn the bal- 
ance either way, as desires or interests 
may prompt. But they who think so 
entertain a false confidence and a false 
belief. They may succeed, and do suc- 
ceed, too often, when they have weak 
people to deal with. But when once 
the question is fairly raised, they will 
have a hazardous and hopeless contest. 
There are others who will enter into no 
argument, but rely entirely on bodily 
exertion and animal courage—on the 
manceuvres of personal solicitation and 
secret misrepresentation—on private as- 
sertions where there is none to contro- 
vert—on private insinuations where 
there is none to detect. I make due al- 
lowances for the natural tendency of the 
human mind to delude itself into opin- 
ions concordant with its wishes or inter- 
ests. Certain colorings and exaggera- 
tions may be expected, and forgiven; 
but the outlines and main colors of the 
things themselves cannot be reversed 
nor changed. Black cannot be made 
white, and what is crooked cannot be 
made straight. When such attempts 
are successful, in defiance of the con- 
viction of him on whom they are suc- 
cessful, merely because the conceder is 
desirous to gain the good-will or good 
word of him to whom he makes the 
concession, the conceder falls into a 
most grievous delusion. Such a re- 
compense (were it worth having) was 
never yet gaified in this way. No man 
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feels kindness or gives praise to him 
whom he has deluded. It is admitted, 
that it is often very long before a gen- 
erous mind can be brought to be fully 
impressed with these severe truths. 
For my part, I had reached my fifty- 
fifth year, before I could be brought to 
think that they were even general; 
and, alas! when my eyes were open, I 
was not the master of my own judg- 
ment. I am myself come to this opin- 
ion, that there are many palpable 
truths which ought not to be admitted 
to be brought into debate. To suffer 
the question to be entertained, is to en- 
courage those who are adventurous 
enough to try any thing which their in- 
terests prompt to persevere in those 
efforts which ought to be crushed in 
the bud. 

When we dwell a long while on an 
evil subject, we lose something of the 
force of the revolting and glaring im- 
pressions which strike us whenever we 
return fresh to it. Men may, by de- 
grees, habituate themselves to endure to 
hear the most palpable and self-evident 
truths disputed. I have often said that 
there is a certain point up to which can- 
dor may be asked and permitted to go, 
in judging of other men’s actions, decla- 
rations, and intentions. But to go be- 
yond that point is to allow the nature 
of things to be reversed, to admit that 
there is no real difference between crime 
and virtue, justice and injustice, right 
and wrong, that meum and tuum may 
be absolutely confounded, and that the 
boldest and subtlest man may be always 
made to appear in the right. We judge 
of crimes in courts by rules which leave 
no particle of doubt in the mind of a 
wise and intelligent man. No man feels 
a difficulty in distinguishing between 
murder and manslaughter, between the 
premeditated scheme and the accidental 
ebullition of momentary ~ passion, be- 
tween the system prepense of unlawful 
gain and the irregularity of means by 
which the want of fortitude of endurance 
gets out of a dangerous and unforeseen 
scrape, I say that these are marks of 
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distinction, which, when they occur, 
cannot admit of a doubt, and which no 
one in his senses would allow to be ar- 
gued away, or even hear argument about, 
unless, indeed, he were under frightful 
duresse. 

If there be no distinction between 
right and wrong—if a bold man can do 
what he will with impunity, and without 
loss of reputation, by having the courage 
and dexterity to support an argument 
that black is white—then, in the society 
where such things prevail, every thing 
is at the mercy of the most daring and 
most unconscientious. Propriety, fame, 
every thing which constitutes the happi- 
ness and supplies the wants of man— 
even bread—is thrown off its base, and 
tossed into the air to be scrambled for, 
and grasped by the strongest and most 
dexterous hand! 

It seems to me, that he who has not 
the moral courage to endure the tem- 
porary evils and injuries of a breach or 
defiance of law or conscience, committed 
by others towards him in the interval 
before protection or retribution can come, 
is at the mercy of whatever the cupidity 
or malice of scoundrels may choose to in- 
flict. The alternative may be grievous; 
but the lesser evil must be boldly incur- 
red. We may be inclined, @ priori, to 
believe that men who have supported a 
decent character in the world will, if not 
from conscience, yet from fear of the 
world’s censure, be under restraint as to 
their actions, and not break those limits 
within which the appearance of some 
degree of coarse and homely honesty is 
included. But experience proves that 
it is not so. There is, among the crowd 
of men engaged in getting their liveli- 
hoods, and making their fortunes, a very 
large and appalling portion who have no 
restraint whatever but what they deem, 
upon a calculation of all their means, a 
preponderating chance of exposure of 
punishment. They are utterly insensible 
to any eruction of generosity, or sting of 
regret or reluctance; they do not feel a 
moment’s hesitation to take advantage of 
kind confidence, nor to deceive by the 
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most shameless pretensions of hypocri- 
sy; at the moment they deal the blow 
of ruin, or administer the poison of death, 
they shed crocodilian tears; they talk 
of the vanities of this world, of the 
worthlessness of pelf, of the emptiness 
of earthly advantages, and the only 
comfort to be had is in purity of con- 
science. If, at last, you detect them in 
roBBERY, they cry, ‘like Robin Hood, 
that they only rob the rich to give to the 
poor!’ Nothing will keep them in the 
right path but the iron rod of force and 
power. They will plunder even under 
the gallows. They laugh at reproaches ; 
words are wind to them, and they re- 
gard nothing but blows. 

Bonaparte was, only upon a larger 
scale, what six tenths of those who call 
themselves men of business are (if they 
have ability) upon a smaller. Yet, with 
all their cunning and dissimulation, they 
expose the cloven foot to a shrewd eye 
at every turn. Men sometimes become 
so habituated to evil, that they at last 
lose the perception of right and wrong; 
they then betray themselves when they 
do not suspect the discovery they are 
making. 

If the foundation of all claims to su- 
periority, intellectual or moral, were 
mere matter of capricious opinion, and 
not capable of being determined by clear 
principles and precise tests, then the 
boldest man or the greatest intriguer 
might justify the confidence that it was 
in his own power to lift himself into 
such distinction and preéminence as he 
should desire. Then, too, the fact of 
distinction obtained would be the proof 
that distinction was deserved. 

But the gradations of merit, intellect- 
ual and moral, are, in truth, positive, 
and can be ascertained with certainty, 
distinctness, and nicety. Favorable pre- 
judices cannot confer what does not ex- 
ist; unfavorable ones cannot take away 
what does exist. 

The force which comes from the com- 
plex operations of mind is commonly of 
slow growth. Simple fancy may be 
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powerful in youth; but, even then, to 
find adequate language as the represent- 
ative of it, is a sort of intellectual pro- 
cess, not to be acquired without a good 
deal of mental discipline. 

The power of fancying what we have 
seen, when we are removed from it by 
time or place, is, probably, more or less 
possessed by all intellectual beings. It 
is by the high degree of its vividness 
that genius is characterized, and poeti- 
cal genius by the additional considera- 
tion of the quality of the thing fancied. 

What is derived at second-hand from 
impulses borrowed from others, and 
not from original impression, betrays it- 
self in faintness, in exaggeration, or in 
servile identity. No one can rationally 
hope that his fame will live who has 
been made an author by accident, and 
without peculiar gifts from nature. 

An imagination not forced, but active 
and lively by nature, is necessary, as 
well as a clear and strong fancy. But 
imagination is often dangerous in its ap- 
plication to poetical life, because it often 
substitutes assumed premises for those 
which are in actual operation in a par- — 
ticular case. Nicety and closeness, 
rather than extent of observation, make 
a man practically skilful in the common 
affairs of life. 

Public fame is the mere effect of ca- 
price or chances—namely, it follows the 
dictates of two or three individuals, ac- 
tuated in their own judgments generally 
by whim, or passion, or conceit; and 
themselves elected by the multitude, as 
guides, through caprice or chance. 

Among the traits most likely to catch 
the notice of the mass are strength and 
violence of feature and glare of coloring. 
The .mass, educated as well as unedu- 
cated, want nicety of taste’to relish what 
is chaste and sober. They can only be 
moved by exaggerated addresses to the 
fancy or the feeling. There is a har- 
mony in composition of the highest class, 
as in painting, which cannot be appre- 
ciated by vulgar eyes. The favorites of 


the mass never last long; one age never 
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likes the favorites of another. Novelty, 
and wonder resulting from novelty, are 
the grand attractions. 

With Charles II. came in the French 
school of poetry—beaucoup @ esprit ; but 
little fancy, little sentiment, and no im- 
agination ; witty observations on life, 
and witty delineations of character; 
pointed maxims, epigrammatic satire, 
court gallantry, gay compliments; the 
flattery of a lively intellect, employed in 
saying what was ingenious rather than 
what was true; still, often coarse, vul- 
gar, and rude, in all but those of the 
very first abilities. The couplet had not 
yet arrived at its perfect vigor of con- 
struction and harmony of sound, till 
Dryden, in his latter years, brought it to 
perfection. But Dryden, when he had 
the choice of his materials, preferred a 
subject of ratiocination to a subject of 
imagination or fancy; his images and 
his sentiments were the efforts of a great 
mind, conceiving vigorously whatever 
was presented to him, and expressing 
with power, elegance, and admirable 
flow of numbers, whatever he conceived. 
An unimitated terseness of style; a 
manly disdain of superfluous words; a 
variety of construction, adapted to the 
sense to be conveyed; _perspicuity, 
elasticity, nerve—all mark the manner 
of his latter poems. 

But still his very manner betrays 
that he is the repeater, and not the ori- 
ginator, of his materials; a tone of light 
raillery, or even mockery, often escapes 
him, as if he were in jest, and wished 
his very reader to notice that he was 
but half serious. The love either of 
imagery or sentiment was not native to 
him ; and it was rather from the art of 
describing it than from the pure love of 
what he described that*he derived pleas- 
ure. The fables he selected led him into 
times of fiction and romance; but his 
own mind was better calculated to in- 
vestigate severe truth and delineate men 
and manners as they are. 

In Pope there is more sweetness, but 
less manly idiomatic force. The sweet- 
ness is too monotonous, and often ap- 
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pears too artificial; but the most promi- 
nent native faculty of Pope, like that of 
Dryden, was the understanding. Im- 
agery and sentiment were more acquired, 
or more occasional. 

Towards the latter part of Pope’s life, 
Thomson brought descriptive poetry into 
fashion. Then rose the didactic, which 
undertook to clothe abstract philosophi- 
cal notions with the ornaments of poeti- 
cal language. And, at the same time, 
Collins and Gray adorned lyrics with 
personification and allegory. These pro- 
ductions tended to bring back poetry 
into its more proper regions. But in 
the effort to get back into the domains 
of fiction, they often receded too far into 
the contrary extreme, from plain sense 
and practical observation; the diction 
became too far removed from actual 
usage; in pursuing the visionary, the 
writer was caught by the fantastic ; af- 
fected sentiments and turgid images were 
substituted for real pathos and real 
grandeur, and the poetry was no longer 
a poetry of thought, but only of glitter- 
ing language. The thoughts were, for 
the most part, trite, insipid, and often 
even erroneous. 

It is the nature of fashion to change 
to extremes. From a laborate and over- 
ornate style, the next step was to collo- 
quial simplicity and naked rudeness; 
an affectation rose of imitating the Old 
Ballads, and all the established forms 
of diction and rules of metre were set at 
defiance. It is probable that this would 
not have happened but at a crisis when 
all Europe was conyulsed with new no- 
tions ; and all established forms and in- 
stitutions were deemed to be restrictions 
of prejudice and wrong. Much vigor 
was undoubtedly crushed by a severe 
regard to models and authorities, but 
much absurdity was also suppressed or 
kept in check. If there was a fantastic 
excess of empty ornament and over- 
wrought polish in the former school, 
there was a fantastic excess of wildness 
and rudeness and vigor in the present ; 
or, where these were wanting, of a sick- 
ly and insipid simplicity. The under 
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standing took little, if any, part in these 
compositions. The authors lived in a 
wilderness of their own, inhabited by a 
world of beings of their own dreaming 
imaginations. 

Observation, applied to the thoughts 
and feelings operating in the daily in- 
tercourse of society, is adapted to pro- 
duce a sober sort of poetry, more in- 
structive to common-sense than gratify- 
ing to the imagination; but observation 
may also be applied to imaginative sub- 
jects; it may direct itself to study the 
visionary part of our nature, and thence 
derive stores for describing the native 
movements of the imaginative faculty ; 
and thus observation may be made the 
source of the noblest excursions of 
poetry. But when the imagination is 
wanton in its inventions, and pays no 
regard to truth, as it discovers itself in 
the unforced visions of the mind, then 
its fictions may be pronounced to be 
empty bubbles, uninstructive and un- 
affecting. 

Cowper had fancy, but he has dis- 
covered a very small portion of imagin- 
ation. He hangs no visions on his 
material images; his sentiments and 
thoughts are, like his language, simple, 
natural, and unadorned. Nature gave 
Burns a much richer genius, endued 
with deeper colors, and inspired by 
more passionate emotions. Spirits sur- 
rounded him, and ideal forms inhabited 
every spot of his affections. In every 
age of poetry we may detect the fault of 
some excess, in applying correction to 
the errors of a former age. We may 
doubt if primary genius would have 
fallen into such faults of excess. Genius, 
partly, at least artificially, is that which 
is exposed to them. 

Mason was a rhetorician. Akenside 
was a rhetorician. It is possible that 
very deep feeling may sometimes, by its 
own force, disqualify for the due literary 
expression of it. They who feel less are 
more calm and more in self-possession, 
and, therefore more fitted for literary 
labor. 

Tales are a proper part of poetry, 
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because they may show sentiment and 
thought in action; but then there 
must be proper choice of incidents and 
characters. These must not be of an 
unpoetical nature — undignified, unre- 
fined, or ungenerous. They must not, 
like Crabbe’s Tales, produce despond- 
ence and disgust. It is not an excuse 
for pictures of squalidness, ugliness, and 
misery, that these evils really exist. It 
is the business of poetry to delineate 
what gives pleasure, and not what gives 
pain. 

The prevailing fashion of poetry is 
almost always exclusive ; whereas real 
poetry is various and comprehensive. 
When, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the dull and unanimated historical nar- 
rative was discovered to want the spir- 
itual character of poetry, a resort was 
made (always excepting Spenser) to the 
mere flowers of poetry, especially in 
pastoral imagery ; and thence, again, to 
pure metaphysics ; and then, with King 
James, to metaphysics adorned and il- 
lustrated by conceits; and then, with 
King Charles, to sentiment and imagery, 


‘set off by conceits; then, with Charles 


II., to reason and common-sense, ap- 
plied to society and manners; then, 
with Queen Anne, to the same, clad 
with poetical dress; then, with George 
II., came the mere poetry of grand 
language, except where Collins and 
Gray made allegory and personification 
the vehicles of moral truth. Then, 
again, with the present century, lan- 
guage was abandoned and matter only 
was regarded. Abstraction was ex- 
changed for action; tales again came 
into fashion. But in the endeavor to 
avoid trite, commonplace, unpoetical 
characters, resort was had to ezxtrava- 
gant and monstrous invention. Instead 
of choosing select characters from na- 
ture, characters were chosen owt of na- 
ture—as if there was no medium be- 
tween the fantastic and the most mean 
and coarse reality. 

Fiction or invention is necessary in 
poetry ; but it must be fiction or inven- 
tion under the guidance of experience 
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or probability, taught by reason or judg- 
ment. <A narrative of facts as they 
have occurred is seldom sufficiently in- 
teresting to a rich and excursive mind: 
sentiments and descriptions may be bet- 
ter conveyed in the character of persons 
placed by the creative pencil of imagina- 
tion under circumstances which have 
prepared the reader’s mind for them, 
and which have a double effect, from 
their congeniality with the tempers and 
habits of those to whom they are as- 
cribed. 

When a poet speaks in his own per- 
son, it too often happens that some un- 
bending facts, or some prejudices con- 
ceived against his actual conduct in life, 
destroy the illusion, and are antidotes 
to that belief, without which the charm 
cannot work. The essence of poetry is 
in its visionary and spiritual parts; but 
their effect is at least augmented and 
set off by some machinery, by some 
slight series of incidents to introduce 
them. The very name of poetry, the 
very meaning which is involved in it of 
fable or creation, seems to call for this ; 
at least to make it desirable, if not 
necessary. Young poets do not venture 
early upon these long flights; but they 
generally dream of them. Dryden bor- 
rowed all his tales; he did not even 
make an attempt to invent one! Itis 
probable that scarce any even of those 
of Chaucer, or Boccaccio, were invented 
by them. We have no tales worth men- 
tioning from Chaucer to Dryden, (ex- 
cept the borrowed ones of Prior and 
Parnell,) till those of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron. Campbell, in his no- 
tice of Akenside, speaks of ‘the sweet- 
ness’ arising from ‘ the direct representa- 
tions of life, and its warm realities and 
affections. Akenside has a_ splendor 
of sonorous language, -but is too declam- 
atory to affect, or even much ¢o instruct. 
He produces an indistinct glare—an un- 
defined and half-formed pleasure. In 
Beattie there is occasional sweetness 
and beauty, but seldom strength, and 
never pathos. He never penetrates the 
recesses of the bosom. Mason is flow- 
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ery and harmonious, but cold and un- 
affecting. Darwin glitters with the 
highest degree of artificial but monoto- 
nous splendor. The happy and power- 
ful originality of language which springs 
from force of feeling and vigor of con- 
ception is seldom exhibited by any but 
the primary class of writers. It is from 
occasional bursts ‘of strong sentiments 
and vivid imagery, at once new, just, 
and striking, that Lord Byron’s mastery 
appears—such as stanzas twenty-three 
and twenty-four of Canto Four, of ‘Childe 
Harold’ : 


‘But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token, like a scorpion’s 
sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness im- 
bued; 
And slight withal may be the things which 
bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would 
fling 
Aside forever: it may be a sound, 
A tone of music, summer’s eve, or spring; 
A flower, the wind, the ocean, which shall 
wound, 
Striking the electric chain, wherewith we 
are darkly bound ; 
And how and why we know not; nor can 
trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind ; 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind ; 
Which out of things familiar, undesigned, 
When least we dream of such, calls up to 
view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind— 
The cold, the changed, perchance the dead— 
anew 
The mourned, the loved, the lost, too many, 
yet how few!’ 


To adduce new thoughts from the 
buried seeds of the mind, and to find 
expression for them, is a faculty which 
must not only be implanted bountifully 
by nature, but cultivated by long labor, 
discipline, and care. It is not to be at- 
tained without continued practice; the 
memory will not supply its place, but 
rather deceive by a false idea of strength 
which may not exist. But, perhaps, 
Lord Byron does not very often furnish 
passages fit to be selected, and to stand 
by themselves, as applicable to the oc- 
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casional moods which the varying events 
of life impress upon us, and in which 
all Shakspeare’s writings abound so in- 
exhaustibly. This seems as if they de- 
rived their force principally, if not solely, 
from the context. There is a warmth 
of imagination which may touch the 
senses, yet not reach the heart. 

The Historic Legends, with the ex- 
ception of Sackville’s contribution, con- 
tain no imagination, little fancy, and 
little sentiment, and are mere dull, 
weeping narratives. Some vigor, with 
some command of language, began to 
display itself in the translations from 
the great classical poets. In the little 
pastoral songs, nature, simplicity, deli- 
cacy, and elegance, were attained to a 
degree which has, perhaps, never since 
been equalled inits kind. The attempts 
in the same walk by Herrick and others, 
in the subsequent century, were more 
exuberant, and sometimes verged on the 
fantastic. 

The drama began now to blaze into 
full force by the genius of Shakspeare. 
It always seems strange, that the true 
objects of poetical faculty should be so 
rarely sought, or so rarely attained. It 
does not appear correct to attribute it to 
the deficiencies of an early age of litera- 
ture, because true genius seems always 
to have pursued the right path, at what- 
ever age it was born; witness Dante, 
Petrarch, Chaucer, Sackville, and Spen- 
ser. Natural imagery, worked up and 
recombined in the intellectual mint, and 
associated with natural, forcible, and 
just sentiment, one would suppose to 
be even more easy than those distorted, 
harsh, and monstrous fictions which, in 
minor and affected genius, is always 
substituted for them. It is, perhaps, 
the want of a really vivid fancy, and of 
a true and deep sensibility, which causes 
this erroneous direction of effort. It is 
the presence of the image which draws 
with it that fulness of emotion, or na- 
tural eloquence of expression — which 
alone bear the stamp and produce the 
effects of genius—which afford the only 
rational delight or rational instruction. 

Whatever is inconsistent with reason, 
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or philosophy, or moral wisdom, or even 
uncontributory to it, is a trifling waste 
of perverted ingenuity. We desire to 
have represented to us, not the sportive 
imaginings which wanton wit can dis- 
cover, but the grave gnd profound sen- 
sations of the hear the experiences, 
observations, and convictions of a con- 
templative, powerful, elevated, and vir- 
tuous mind. We want to have those 
native and rich visions embodied which 
hover round a highly gifted fancy. This 
is a simple field, and never to be ex- 
hausted; yet a field on which very few 
have the courage, or the inclination, or 
the ability, to enter. 

After all, perhaps, neither discipline, 
labor, nor ease and anxiety, nor a state 
of strong excitement or mental serenity, 
have much concern with the power or 
feebleness, the merit or demerit, of the 
literary productions of genius, which, 
probably, depend almost exclusively on 
the faculties conferred by nature, sub- 
ject, however, to the influence of the 
accidents which may awaken or suppress 
the desire and ambition of excellence 
in such pursuits. He who chooses to 
quit the haunts of the muses for the 
haunts of public life—the glory of an 
author for the glory of a politician or a 
worldling—must not complain nor re- 
gret that he does not acquire that for 
which he will neither use, the means nor 
pay the price. The advantages to be 
purchased by literary pursuits are scarce- 
ly worth the cost, if those advantages 
are placed in the attainments of distinc- 
tion and fame; for these cannot be se- 
cured either by nature or skilful con- 
duct, or both united. What depends 
on the public will always be bestowed 
by caprice, or folly, or intrigue. But 
there are other advantages, of a more 
generous and sublimer kind, in literary 
pursuits— the advantage of virtuous oc- 
cupation and intrinsic pleasure, which 
combine purity, instruction, and delight, 
which give us the complacence and 
self-confidence of a more elevated order 
of existence, and raise us in many re- 
spects above the frowns of fortune. 

A life which directs its labors to pub- 
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lic affairs and the concerns of active 
business is more showy and noisy, but 
perhaps not less subject to disappoint- 
ments; while it has no similar antidote 
in the virtue and pleasure of the occupa- 
tion. 

He who grasps at too much loses all. 
I have something of a misgiving that I 
am myself an example of this. On the 
other hand, there is a noble self-devotion 
in the love of honorable fame; it would 
not be implanted in us, were it not a 
necessary incitement ‘to live laborious 
days,’ for the sake of others; if it were 
not a spur to virtue, then to happiness. 

It often happens, then, that they who 
are blamed by others, and who even 
blame themselves, may yet have taken 
the right path. But it is vain to demand 
that youth should have the wisdom 
which is taught by the experience of age, 
a wisdom that a’most always comes 
too late for action. Nor would that 
wisdom in many instances be desirable ; 
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for why should we be assured too early 
of that sorrow and disappointment which 
are our lot on earth? The prosperous 
are not happy; we could name men 
loaded with worldly power, honors, 
and wealth, who have not been happy. 
Why, then, should they who have been 
crossed at every turn complain? There 
is a virtue which is independent of suc- 
cess; there are gifts of nature which 
caprice, injustice, or malice, cannot de- 
stroy or change. There are beautiful 
glowings of the heart, splendid imagin- 
ings, and vigorous textures of thought, 
of which the possession is too positive, 
and the richness too admirable, to be at 
the mercy of envy or corrupt intrigue. 
But we are to be examined and criticised 
by mean, grovelling, narrow, technical 
rules, as if there was not in our better 
natures a feeling of delight, a sense of 
greatness, far above the cold calculations 
of reason. 


HOW I RODE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


As far back as I can remember-—since, 
indeed, I have been old enough to care 
for any thing—I have been the steadfast 
and admiring friend of the horse; of 
which animal I account a noble speci- 
men the swmmum bonum among the 
brute creation—the ne plus ultra of 
four-footed perfection. Since my wild- 
est enthusiasm was excited by my first 
rocking-horse—a miracle, verily, of the 
carving art was that patient wooden 
steed—I have been constant in this at- 
tachment, and cherished always the 
kindest feelings for this most trusty, 
gentle, useful friend of man. And 
though my taste in matters equine has, 
perhaps, rather advanced since those 
days, and I should not now regard 
with as intense an admiration as then, 
the stiff, round legs, the anomalous 
head, the limp, scanty tail, and the mi- 
raculously uncomfortable saddle of the 


long-suffering brute, who galloped with 
me so tirelessly, I profess myself as 
much now as ever an ardent friend of 
the faithful horse, and his well-wisher 
always. 

Such being the case, I take shame to 
myself to confess that I am not only no 
Bedouin in the saddle, but, unless my 
steed do amble right peacefully, usually 
prove a most awkward and uncertain 
equestrian. Why this should be so, I can- 
not imagine. I feel no fear of a horse, 
and usually no very serious misgivings in 
the saddle. Why isit, then, that I, who 
would fain ride like a Camanche Indian, 
and ‘fright the world with daring deeds 
of horsemanship,’ must curb my fret- 
ting ambition, and canter along quietly 
on some lifeless hack ; while Jones, who 
has none of my lofty desires on the sub- 
ject, seems formed for the saddle; and 
Brown, who cares no more for a horse 
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than he does for a weasel, has a seat 
like a Centaur? It is not that I am al- 
together incapable of appreciating horse- 
nature, for I can drive my ponies credit- 
ably, and have even been highly compli- 
mented for my easy style of guiding a 
tandem, or a four-in-hand. {It cannot 
be that I lack perseverance, and am 
easily discouraged ; for I think there is 
no known method of leaving the saddle 
in search of mother-earth in which I 
have not experimented, and I have risen, 
like Antzeus, with renewed resolution 
from every fall. . I have dismounted in 
the usual manner, feet foremost, when 
the force needed for the descent was 
commurficated by the muscles of my 
own body; and I have dismounted in a 
manner not taught at the riding-schools ; 
the propelling force, in this case, being 
imparted by the horse, and the rider 
landing indifferently upon various por- 
tions of his person. I not only have 
not become faint-hearted by reason of 
my performances in this latter line—I 
have even pretended that they were not 
altogether disagreeable, and thus ex- 
tracted honey from a flower which the 
busiest little bee that ever hummed 
would have abandoned in disgust. For, 
happening on one occasion, when riding 
with a young lady, to have adopted this 
method of quitting the saddle, and 
fancying that I perceived in her face the 
faintest possible suggestion of the idea 
that my descent might have been invol- 
untary, 1 boldly hastened to assure her 
that this way of dismounting had many 
advantages peculiar to itseif; some of 
which I proceeded to enumerate. In 
the first place, I said, it required no 
muscular effort whatever—by no means 
an unimportant consideration for indo- 
lent people; then you enjoyed, for an 
instant, the pleasure of a rapid, unfet- 
tered flight through space, and might, if 
you had a lively imagination, fancy 
yourself ballooning; and then, too, I 
insisted, there was a delightful uncer- 
tainty as to just when you would start, 
and how you would go, and how things 
would strike you on getting there, that 
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imparted, in an even higher degree, to 
this nolens volens way of getting off a 
horse, the same kind of fascination that 
many people find in gambling. All 
these, I remarked, were, as it must be 
perceived, pleasures of a very much 
higher order, and very superior, in de- 
gree, to those enjoyed in ordinary eques- 
trian exercise. And finally, I asserted, 
as the crowning recommendation of this 
method, that it entirely removed the pain- 
ful sense of responsibility which accom- 
panied every action taken of our own 
volition. We were not free agents in 
the thing—all accountability was trans- 
ferred from us to the horse, who was 
thus, as it were, taking the reins into 
his own hands; and in this fact, we 
might find, if we were philosophical, a 
return, brief, but still tangible, to that 
bewitching sense of freedom from care 
which is the dearest charm of childhood ; 
of which the gradual departure changes 
the boy into the man, and the complete 
disappearance furrows the brow of age 
with its most anxious wrinkles and its 
deepest lines. I flattered myself, for the 
moment, that these arguments were 
plausible, but I have since seen their 
fallacy, and been forced to admit that 
they do not bear the test of any very 
rigid examination. It was decidedly a 
‘sour grapes’ species of reasoning; 
still, it answered its purpose for the 
time, in diverting the attention of my 
companion ; and as I was not very seri- 
ously hurt, being about as much used, 
in those days of my ambitious equestri- 
anism, to dismounting in one way as 
another, my mishap was not attended 
with any very unpleasant consequences. 

Well, I had forgotten this and my 
other equestrian misadventures, given 
up all hope of distinguishing myself as 
a horseman, and was sitting in my of- 
fice one sultry afternoon last month, 
meditating on the heat of this torrid 
summer, when a note was placed in my 
hands, which, on opening, I found to con- 
tain an invitation from a friend recently 
returned from the army, to visit him 
at his residence among the Highlands, 
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Now, I had never myself had any extra- 
ordinary predilections for prolonged rus- 
tication, and it had always seemed 
unaccountable to me, that any well- 
balanced mind could seriously prefer 
the country, as a place of residence, to 
the town—a quiet, which is nearly stag- 
nation, to a bustle, which is the natural 
manifestation of active life. That this 
perversion of taste existed in many cases 
was an undeniable fact ; whether due to 
nature or education, I had never cared 
to consider, being rather inclined to es- 
teem it an amiable weakness, not fraught 
with any very serious danger to the 
social fabric, and to be generously in- 
dulged within reasonable limits. But 
the good sense of a rustic residence, 
during the summer months, was unques- 
tionable; and what could be more grate- 
ful to him who is weary of the close 
and heated city, than the hospitality of 
these spacious and often elegant man- 
sions? I was myself the more inclined 
to sing their praises and appreciate 
their merits, because, of Fashion, at her 
chosen ‘ watering-places,’ I had always 
been a most wavering votary—generally 
preferring, even in the warmest weather, 
New-York itself. The thermometer at 
ninety degrees had always seemed quite 
as disagreeable an institution at Sara- 
toga or Sharon, as in Wall-street; and, 
if we must drink unpalatable water, had 
we not, in our own city, the mineral 
prestidigitator, Hanbury Smith, in com- 
parison with whose potent concoctions, 
the liquids of the above-mentioned local- 
ities were not to be named? And while 
these so-called ‘ watering-places’ were 
often so crowded, and hot, and dusty, as 
to be miserably uncomfortable, in the 
city we had the sea-breeze, and the Cen- 
tral Park, and the Knickerbocker Ice 
Company, and Merriam, and a great 
many other things very particularly ap- 
propriate to warm weather, and extreme- 
ly ‘ handy to have in the house.’ 

Such had been my philosophy ; but 
here was a summer proving an exception 
to all ordinary rules. ‘Heated term’ 
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was succeeding ‘heated term’ in rapid 
succession, and each more heated than 
the last. Each day was more torment- 
ingly hot than its predecessor; each 
night more unrefreshingly breathless 
and airless. The city appeared to have 
permanently become a furnace seven 
times heated; and, to cap the climax 
of our calamities, we had no word of en- 
couragement from Merriam, who seemed 
to have fallen before this last, greatest 
heated term, like a wizard, overwhelmed 
by his own too powerful spell. Under 
such circumstances, when ‘ babbling of 
green fields’ had become a virtue, and 
staying in town was practising a con- 
sistency that had long ceased fo be a 
jewel, my friend’s letter arrived. Need 
I say that I hurried up town, hastily 
packed my modest valise, and intrusted 
my fortunes to the swift steamer Mary 
Powell, with a feeling of relief that was 
almost enthusiasm ? 

Were I a tourist of the days of Hen- 
drick Hudson, I should venture to linger 
at least afew moments upon the beauties 
of the river that bears the great naviga- 
tor’s name; I should, being aware how 
little my words were worthy of their 
theme, speak timidly of the grandeur of 
the Palisades, and the quiet beauty of 
the Tappan Zee; of the beautiful head- 
lands that adorn the stately stream, and 
the picturesque curves that give variety 
to its course, until finally I should expend 
my highest-wrought enthusiasm upon 
the Highlands, and conclude with a 
burst of the grand old river’s rich tra- 
dition, in which, certainly, should not 
be forgotten the mysteries of Sleepy 
Hollow, and the immortal Rip Van 
Winklt. But all this would be, in some 
degree, stale, and would-subject me to 
unnumbered charges of plagiarism, how- 
soever ardently I strove to be original ; 
there being a very large class of very 
wise people, who never read any thing, 
without a misty but at the same time 
firmly settled conviction, that they 
have seen it somewhere before. They 
would have read Hesiod with unutter- 
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able misgivings, and thought Homer 
readable enough, but wofully lacking in 
freshness. 

About six in the afternoon, we passed 
West-Point, the cradle whence our mili- 
tary Hercules has gone forth to strangle 
the Hydra. I breathed a thanksgiving 
that the said Hercules, like his antique 
prototype, seems to be warring right tri- 
umphantly, and that the Dragon seems 
to be fast failing before his sturdy, well- 
directed blows. May the end be speedy 
and the victory sure! 

My pleasant pilgrimage came to an end 
but a little further up the river, in the 
neighborhood of solemn old Crow Nest. 
A carriage awaited me, and a pair of live- 
ly bays soon whirled me up to the place 
of my destination. The®ombined attrac- 
tions of the scenery, the mountain-air, 
and the society in which I found myself, 
induced an exhilaration of spirits as 
agreeable as unwonted. My brick-and- 
mortar paradise down the river was 
forgotten, or, if remembered, it was 
with unflattering reminiscence, for I felt 
almost inclined to resolve never again to 
visit it, except as a Highlander, of long 
residence and established rural proclivi- 
ties. I began to draw all kinds of com- 
parisons most unfavorable to the quar- 
ters I had left. My window here looked 
full upon the moonlit river, at a distance 
of perhaps one hundred rods. I re- 
membered mournfully that my window 
at home looked full into the third-story 
window of the house across the way, at 
a distance of perhaps as many feet. I 
had here the music of the birds, varied 
by the plaintive monotony of the katy- 
dids, with an occasional deep, base note, 
as one of the Parrott monsters sends 
forth his thundering voice, from the 
foundry at Cold Spring, and the rever- 
berations go groaning and crashing up 
through the hills. At home, we have no 
music — unless, indeed, the melody of 
the street-organs be esteemed such — 
except that I have a song-loving neigh- 
bor, who occasionally opens her heart, 
her lips, her piano, and her window to- 
gether, and executes ‘Il Bacio,’ very 
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greatly, I have no doubt, to her own 
satisfaction. Here—to descend to a 
more homely topic, one oft discussed 
yet ever new — we have real cream, and 
eggs which have been laid within the 
memory of man. At my boarding-house, 
the eggs somehow reminded me of my 
ancestors ; and the place of the honest, 
old lacteal fluid is usurped by a ‘ con- 
centrated’ sort of chalky pulp, which is 
confidently asserted to be sixteen times 
the richness of cream, and which, pro- 
bably from that cause, but certainly 
from some cause, is as unsatisfactory a 
substance as ever I saw in the milky 
way. In short, a very few hours among 
the Highlands made me as enthusiastic 
in their praises, and as impatient of 
their detractors, if any they have, as 
ever could have been Rob Roy himself, 
or any ‘red McGregor’ of them all. 

The day after my arrival, I signalized 
by the achievement, to the narration of 
which, all that I have written has been 
but the preface—the daring deed, in 
comparison with which, all my little ad- 
ventures past sink into the merest insig- 
nificance— the deed which opened a 
chapter in my experience so rich, so 
varied, and so inexhaustible, that I am 
still perusing it with awe. I raised my- 
self, in my own estimation, at one 
bound, above the grade of common mor- 
tals. I rode Rappahannock. 

But who is Rappahannock, you may 
ask, and why all this rhodomontade ? 
Let it be my honored task to tell. Man- 
kind have decreed, almost with one 
voice, that the names and deeds of 
generous steeds shall not be forgotten. 
Bucephalus bore Alexander over many 
victorious fields, and has been remem- 
bered in tale and song. The horse of 
the Roman emperor was made a con- 
sul, and lived in a golden palace, and 
though the story of his warlike achieve- 
ments has not been told us, his august 
station elevates him among horses, as 
Croesus, by his riches, Maximus, by 
his strength, was elevated among men. 
When seems the Cid so truly, so really 
the very Cid, as when, in all the pride 
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of Spanish chivalry, he rides Babieca to 
some knightly war! And sure am I 
that none of these chargers better de- 
serves remembrance than him whose 
praises I would celebrate; for though 
the Granicus and Issus were noted 
strifes, though the blows of the gallant 
Cid and his rivals no children’s play, 
what were a score of such battles, what 
all the petty wars of Castilian feuds, to 
the martial steed who has passed un- 
harmed through the fearful shock of 
Fredericksburgh ; through the smoke, 
the carnage, and the thunderous roar 
of Chancellorsville ? 

Rappahannock is a sorrel, of deep 
chest, and arching neck, and brilliant 
eye. But that neck is not always cloth- 
ed with thunder; and when I first saw 
him quietly feeding in the stall, he look- 
ed so tractable, and so little like the fiery 
beast described by Job, that I acqui- 
esced in the proposition that I should 
exercise him with a readiness which, I 
was soon to know, savored more of val- 
or, per se, pure and unmixed, than of 
that discretion which is described as 
being its better part. Thus do mortals 
rush upon their fates. Had Jason seen 
how his voyage was to terminate, he 
would hardly have gone in search of 
the Golden Fleece. Could Hercules 
have foreseen his weary labors, and his 
cruel death, he would have gratefully 
submitted to the serpent, who came, a 
blessing in disguise, to choke him in his 
cradle. And could I have known that 
I was about to present myself to the 
world the latest edition of the renowned 
ballad of John Gilpin, with improve- 
ments and additional notes, I should 
have flung away ambition, and never 
mounted Rappahannock. But no such 
misgiving visited me, and I came forth 
booted and spurred, with a very com- 
fortable degree of confidence. My charg- 
er, who had not been out for several 
days, stood pawing the ground, and 
champing the bit, with a vigor and life 
that might have warned me, but did not. 
He was caparisoned in true military style, 
with ‘regulation’ bridle, and saddle of 
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the species denominated ‘ McClellan,’ 
with stiff, high pommel and Mexican stir- 
rup, and I mounted him in as soldierly a 
manner as I could, determined that, if 
possible, my horsemanship should do no 
discredit to his martial appearance. For 
a moment the sensation was pleasurable. 
He stood, the neck arching and the hoof 
pawing, in a manner that was only dimly 
suggestive of evil, and not enough so to 
counteract the positive feeling of enjoy- 
ment and pride, that every man in whom 
the love of ‘horse’ is at all implanted 
must experience when astride a noble 
and high-spirited steed. In another in- 
stant I had given him the word, and the 
excitement had begun. As J spoke, he 
sprang like a zebra, not troubling him- 
self to advance on any given straight 
line, but bounding and curveting side- 
ways, in a manner which was no doubt 
as agreeable to him as it was distressing 
to me; for the very first spring, that 
diverged very much from the direction 
of our straight line of march, imparted 
to me a certain unsteadiness of seat that 
compelled me to strengthen my position 
by bearing gently on the curb. Now, 
all great horses have their little foibles— 
in this regard differing but little from 
great men—and if Rappahannock has 
a weakness, it consists in a certain in- 
clination to grow restive, when checked 
by the curb. The more, therefore, that 
I, in my efforts to keep a firm seat, hung 
to my reins, now closely grasped in both 
hands, the more did Rappahannock turn 
and twist and elevate himself, now for- 
ward, now aft, to my very serious dis- 
comfiture. For though I saw that the 
remedy was only aggravating the dis- 
ease, that same remedy seemed much 
too nearly my only chance of safety, to 
induce me to abandon it. At last, the 
fretted beast, incited to serious revolt, 
by a pressure which now really began 
to punish him, from only occasional 
plunges and curvets, suddenly com- 
menced such an uninterrupted series of 
antics, as never horse essayed before, 
which culminated in his all at once be- 
ginning to go around on his hind-feet, 
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with a sort of humming-top velocity, 
startling to contemplate. Knowing that 
this was the decisive moment, and that 
the eyes of the world (in the persons of 
two well-nigh convulsed grooms) were 
upon me, I strove manfully for a few sec- 
onds to keep up appearances ; but it was 
in vain. Rappahannock continued to go 
round like a Catherine-wheel; my hat 
flew off; my feet lost their hold in the 
stirrups; my vision of surrounding ob- 
jects grew mazy and indistinct, until at 
last, fearing that my fiery steed — who, 
though no Colt, seemed unmistakably a 
revolver— would not only dislodge me, 
but, when that little operation was effect- 
ed, add insult to injury by trampling on 
me, I released my hold upon the bridle, 
gave up all effort to maintain the stir- 
rups, took a firm and by no means deli- 
cate grasp of my Arabian’s flowing mane, 
and abandoned myself to destiny. Do 
not for a moment imagine that my re- 
signation was accompanied with any 
feeling of fear, or that my faculties were 
not under most perfect control and in 
most complete operation. So far was 
this from being the case, that memory 
was almost unnaturally active. I re- 
membered then, for the first time in 
years, and with a wonderful distinct- 
ness, a little political engraving I had 
once seen: ‘The man who went to find 
the Know-Nothings, and found ’em.’ It 
was a picture of gratified ambition. I 
drew a comparison between that indi- 
vidual and myself— kad not I aspired 
to mount a war-horse, and was I not 
riding Rappahannock? I had an omi- 
nous remembrance that the Know-Noth- 
ing discoverer had been represented as 
most frightfully battered and bruised, and 
I fondly hoped that there was a feature to 
which the analogy would not extend. 

I thought of Miss Kilmansegg, and 
the horse that ran away with her, and 
the broken limb that her race resulted 
in. But what was Miss Kilmansegg’s 
case to mine? She rode a horse that 
was running away. I rode a charger 
that was twisting around. Her situa- 
tion, even in its most thrilling moment, 
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was a common one —mine, sui generis, 
unparalleled, unique. 

I remembered Mazeppa, and for an in- 
stant thought his ride worthy to rank 
with mine. But as I thought further, I 
saw they were not to be compared. I 
bestrode a war-horse, sinewy and strong, 
with all the strength that generous food 
and a long line of noble ancestors could 
give him; while his steed, after all that 
poetry has done for him, was probably 
some ragged, under-fed son of the des- 
ert; fierce and wild, but boasting little 
else. Then, again, he moved in straight 
lines ; I, in curves. Which, I triumph- 
antly ask, is the novel, the original 
method? Which the true line of beauty ? 
And as for danger, I know of no respect 
in which my ride was not more perilous 
than his — let alone the fact that he must 
have been more used to riding fiery steeds 
than I. He had a more open country 
to ride over; he was not cramped by a 
‘McClellan’ saddle, with stirrups like 
coal-scuttles; and, to crown all—a fact 
which has always seemed to me to 
deprive this famous ride of Mazeppa’s 
of all claim to be considered a dan- 
gerous or romantic one — he was tied 
on, and could not have fallen off, if 
he had tried. What merit is there in 
staying on, when you cannot possibly 
get off? Even the monkeys af the Hip- 
podrome could keep in the saddle, when 
tied to it, and, I have no doubt, they 
rode as well as Mazeppa. Had I but 
been as fortunate as was the Cossack; 
had I been bound to my saddle ‘with 
many a thong,’ I should have felt no 
more dismay at the revolutions of Rap- 
pahannock than at those of the sun or 
of the moon. But I had no such adven- 
titious aid ; and not until the ghost of the 
hetman shall return to earth, and ride 
Rappahannock as I did, with nothing to 
keep him in the saddle but the inability 
of his horse to get him out of it, will I 
yield to him the palm of horsemanship. 

And last, but not least, I remembered 
John Gilpin, and thought within myself, 
that even that prince of unfortunate 
equestrians could not boast such an ex- 
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perience as mine ; for, after all, the most 
noticeable thing about his adventure 
was, that he went riding toward his 
wife, whereas I could boast that I was 
not riding toward any thing, but was 
rather paying attention successively to 
all the points of the compass, and show- 
ing an exclusive partiality for none. 
Then, too, Gilpin’s horse belonged to 
‘piping times of peace,’ while mine 
was a warrior, who had not only been 
where the strife was hottest, and played 
his part well, but had brought away 
with him from his battle-fields some of 
the spirit of gunpowder, some of the 
mettle of fight. 

Now, while I was thinking all these 
vain-glorious thoughts, Rappahannock 
still continued whirling, and in spite of 
all my cunning expedients, I should 
most certainly have been obliged to re- 
sign myself to the necessity of flying off 
from my revolving courser, at a tangent, 
and with a most tremendous velocity, 
had not one of the cachinnatory Mile- 
sians philanthropically shouted to me, 
as he stopped laughing an instant for 
breath, to catch him by the white leath- 
er rein, ‘and you'll hould him wid 
that.’ Now this same white leather 
rein, of which, in my flurry, I had not 
once thought, was attached to an ordi- 
nary bit; and was calculated to restrain 
my foaming steed, and even steady my 
uncertain seat, without vexing him, as 
did the curb. Apprehensively, I let go 
the mane ; for asecond all but went off, 
but didn’t finally go; then seized that 
rein as drowning men catch ropes; 
pulled slowly and firmly, cautiously at 
first, and soon with all my strength; 
felt with my feet for the dangling stir- 
rups; steadied myself in the saddle, and 
became once more, in -some degree, at 
least, ‘master of the situation.’ 

The result was as felicitous as the 
remedy was simple. The fuel that had 
fed this furious gyration seemed to die 
out. His revolvings became somewhat 
less lightning-like ; 1 began to catch oc- 
casional breaths; the grooms stopped 
laughing; one of them picked up my 
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hat, and they both began to assume the 
air of men, who were deeply impressed 
by some great scene; and when Rap- 
pahannock’s whirling ambition was pret- 
ty well satisfied, one of them had become 
composed enough to jump forward, catch 
him by the bridle, and express his un- 
bounded admiration of my presence of 
mind ; remarking, as a sort of additional 
consolation, that ‘he never see old Gin- 
ral so full of tickle before.’ I was tempt- 
ed to remark severely that there had 
been other brutes near, even more full 
of tickle, a few moments before, than 
the old ‘Ginral’ himself; but refrained 
from my sarcasm, partly, of course, be- 
cause I was tender of the man’s feelings, 
and partly because I thought perhaps it 
was as well, under the circumstances, not 
to inspire him with unfriendly senti- 
ments, lest some unauthorized and un- 
reliable accounts of my ride on Rappa- 
hannock should obtain circulation in 
quarters where I could not explain 
them. So I sprang from the saddle 
without further rebuke, asserting my 
unabated confidence in the perfect kind- 
ness and lamb-like quietness of the steed, 
but alleging the excessive heat as a rea- 
son for not riding out, as I had intended ; 
a pretext which, of course, imposed up- 
on the men completely. I went to the 
house, a warmer if not a wiser man, and 
from that day rode Rappahannock no 
more. 

I did not mark by the watch the time 
I was in the saddle, nor was the distance 
great that I travelled in any one direc- 
tion ; but for all that, the ride was one of 
the longest ever taken. And while, as 
a ride, it was certainly in many respects 
a failure, it has, at all events, suggested 
an expression for what so many people 
in this world are continually doing, 
which, to me at least, will always be pe- 
culiarly appropriate and happy ; and 
whenever I shall see members of that 
large, that innumerable class, whether 
statesmen, or soldiers, or preachers, or 
teachers, or editors, or authors, or re- 
formers, or what not, who are forever 
working, with much display and pa- 
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rade, yet effecting nothing, because they 
strive in no fixed path ; turning swiftly 
and perhaps ingeniously in every possi- 
ble direction, yet making progress in 
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Pavut Devarocag, the first historical 
painter of France, was born in Paris on 
the sixteenth of July, 1797. His father 
was appraiser of art objects at the Na- 
tional Pawn-brokery, and his salary did 
not permit him to give his son a classi- 
cal education ; but he knew something of 
painting and sculpture, and taught his 
sons to the best of his ability. Jules, 
the elder, was apprenticed to Baron Gros, 
while Paul worked for a landscape-paint- 
er named Watelet. Jules exhibited one 
picture at the Louvre, and then abandon- 
ed painting, to succeed his father in his 
office, and he soon became director of 
the Mont de Piété. 

After the death of his father, Paul had 
to earn his bread by his pencil. This 
was in 1816, when the revolution in 
painting was taking place. 

He took to Biblical painting after his 
brother left Gros’s study, and his first ex- 
hibition was of Napthaly in the Desert, 
1819. Although it was scarcely noticed, 
nothing discouraged, he exhibited two 
others: Joas and Josabeth; and a Descent 
from the Cross, which is now in the Royal 
Palace chapel. Thiers, at that time, was 
an unknown editor, and he praised the 
pictures, and reprimanded the commis- 
sioners for placing them in such a miser- 
able light. Delaroche sent five pictures 
to the exhibition of 1824: Athalia’s 
Dream; Joan of Arc; Saint Sebastian 
with Irene; St. Vincent of Paula; and 
Philippo Lippi. All of these were im- 
mensely admired, and the young painter 
became suddenly famous. The Duchess 

of Berry bought his Saint Sebastian ; and 
- induced the Government to order three 
pieces from his pencil: namely, the Cap- 
28 
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none, and leaving us all, when they stop, 
and when their dust has settled, as we 
were when they began, I shall say to my- 
self: ‘They are riding Rappahannock.’ 
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ture of the Trocadero in front of Cadiz ; 
a Portrait of the Duke of Angouleme, 
and the Death of President Duranti. 
The last-mentioned of these pictures is 
the best. He was rewarded by the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor for these works. 

From 1824 to 1830, six years, Dela- 
roche exhibited the following paintings : 
Miss Macdonald et le Pretendant; the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth; Augustin 
Carraccio ; the Consequence of a Duel; 
Richelieu, Cing-Mars and De Thou; Maz- 
arin at Cards on the Eve of his Death ; 
and Cromwell before the Coffin of Charles 
the First. 

Most of the above paintings have been 
skilfully engraved by distinguished art- 
ists. 

In 1831 he gave us Edward's Child- 
ren and a Saint Amelia, for the French 
Queen. 

In 1832 he was admitted a member of 
the Institute, and a few months after he 
was appointed professor at the Beaux 
Arts, in Guerin’s place. In 1833 and 
1835 he sent to the Louvre, Lady Jane 
Grey, and the Death of the Duc de 
Guise. The next year he exhibited 
Strafford going to the Gibbet, and 
Charles the First insulted by Crom- 
well’s soldiers. 

These last pictures were so severely 
criticised, that Paul did not commit sui- 
cide, as Gros did; but he could never 
again be induced to exhibit another of 
his paintings. 

He was living in the Tour des Dames 
street, near Miss Mars and Miss Duche- 
nois, Talma, and Horace Vernet. The 
latter became very fond of him; and the 
consequence was, that, in a reasonable 
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time, Louise Vernet became Mrs. Dela- 
roche. 

She was a magnificent woman, of rare 
intelligence, and her husband - adored 
her with a love beyond expression; he 
looked upon her as the genius of his in- 
spirations, the protecting fairy of his 
glory. After the birth of two sons, she 
died in the prime of life. It is said that 
all of Delaroche’s female pictures re- 
semble his adored spouse. 

But we are anticipating ; we must go 
back. His Saint Celia was painted in 
1837, about which time his pupils were 
very numerous. 

He always inculcated independence in 
art, advocated adhesion to no particular 
school, no particular style. ‘When you 
are painting a picture,’ he used to say, 
‘never think of the nfoney you are to 
get for it; make the best picture you 
can, according to your ideal of art, and 
the money will come with the fame you 
acquire.’ | 

One day, while Delaroche was paint- 
ing Pereire’s portrait, he said to the opu- 
lent banker : 

‘Your house is large and magnificent, 
but you have no paintings in it worthy of 
its size and your wealth. What is the use 
of all your wealth, if you do not patron- 
ize the fine arts? You don’t know what 
talents you can encourage and protect.’ 

Not many days after, Pereire came to 
our artist and said: ‘Youare right; a 
rich man ought to make a generous use 
of his fortune. Here are fifty thousand 
francs for pictures ; your pupils can paint 
them, and you can give them what you 
think proper.’ 


Pereire was an apprentice of Roths-- 


child, and has done more good in one 
year than his miserly patron ever did in 
his whole life. 7 

Delaroche was always kind and gener- 
ous to young artists; he generally de- 
voted one day in the week to visits to his 
fellow-painters, advising, helping, and 
directing them, if they desired it. 

A poor young artist of merit got some 
covernment work todo. He supposed 
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it was through the influence of his rep- 
resentative in the Assembly, and was 
about to thank him for it, when he found 
out that Delaroche had obtained the work 
for him. The young man was going to 
thank the kind artist, when the latter 
stopped him, and said: 

‘No thanks to me, sir; I only do my 
duty to art, by recommending men of 
talent.’ 

Paul Delaroche was a perfect gentle- 
man, in dress, manners, and education. 
He affected none of the absurd eccentri- 
cities of other artists. 

He was generally serious in conversa- 
tion, but bore a joke well, and was oc- 
casionally witty himself. 

Many of his best pieces have been ele- 
gantly engraved, under the direction of 
Goupil. 

When Thiers was Prime Minister, the 
Madeleine was to be painted. Delaroche 
was consulted ; he advised the work to 
be intrusted to one person. The job 
was given to him, and twenty-five thou- 
sand francs advanced, to defray the ex- 
pense of preliminary studies. 

He packed up and left for Italy, where 
he remained two years, making the ne- 
cessary sketches, and arranging them. 
In the mean time, he heard that Ziegler 
was employed to paint the cupola. Dela- 
roche hurried back to Paris, and return- 
ed the twenty-five thousand francs to 
the treasury, declaring he would have 
nothing to do with painting the Made- 
leine. Thiers sent for him; he did not 
come; then the Minister called on the 
offended artist. ‘It was a woman’s in- 
fluence that caused the work to be given 
to Ziegler. It is too late to remedy it now. 
If you will not undertake the balance of 
the work, you must keep the money as 
a recompense for your loss of time;’ 
and with that, Thiers threw down the 
roll of notes, and went out, before Dela- 
roche could make a reply. The money 
was instantly sent back to the Ministry. 
Louis Philippe intervened to settle the 
dispute, and a compromise was effected 
by giving the hemicycle of the Beaux 
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Arts Palace to Delaroche, to be deco- 
rated. 

Thiers’s portrait was subsequently 
painted by Delaroche. He was occu- 
pied four years in the frescoes of the 
Beaux Arts. They will remain for cen- 
turies, it is to be hoped, the admiration of 
Paris. 

This magnificent work was near being 
destroyed by a conflagration, on the six- 
teenth of December, 1855. 

These frescoes were engraved by Hen- 
riquel Dupont, and he was occupied 
eight years on the work. 

Delaroche was so conscientious he 
would not deliver a picture, unless he 
considered it perfect; and if he aban- 
doned it before being finished, he would 
accept no compensation for his lost labor. 

Delaroche was never partial to the Cit- 
izen King. His wife wanted to be pre- 
sented at Court, and the King refused 
to receive her, though several grocers’ 
wives were at that time enjoying the 
royal privilege. It was enough to offend 
the great artist, and make him hate Louis 
Philippe and his Court. 

Not long after, Marie Amelie wanted 
her portrait from Delaroche’s pencil. 

‘How can I paint the portrait of peo- 
ple who do not receive me into their 
house?’ he asked. Louis Philippe heard 
of this, and said: ‘I am willing to re- 
ceive Delaroche; great artists are wel- 
come to the Tuileries. I like to see 
them; but they must not bring their 
wives. If I received Madame Delaroche, 
I would next be importuned to receive 
Mrs. Ingrés, who was once a cook.’ 

‘But, your Majesty, if the cook were 
a woman of elegant manners and educa- 
tion, whom a great artist has raised to 
his level, why should she not be pre- 
sented at Court, as well as another ?’ 

The King made no reply. 

In Henri Heine’s Lutéce, page 225, et 
seq., we find some acrimonious and un- 
just remarks about our proud artist. 
But we will not repeat them. 

Delaroche always preferred sad scenes 
for his pictorial subjects; and his taste 
for them increased after his wife’s death. 
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After criticism killed Gros, and drove 
Delaroche from the public exhibitions, 
the latter never read a paper where his 
name was mentioned. He worked on 
with energy and devotion, without seem- 
ing to think or care about what the world 
would say of his productions. 

From 1841 to 1856, Delaroche pro- 
duced the following pieces: 

The Bastile’ Conquerors; Herodias ; 
Napoleon the First in his Cabinet ; Peter 
the Great; The Virgin under the Vine; 
Mary in the Desert; Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau; Christ in the Garden; 
Charles the Great crossing the Alps; 
Napoleon crossing St. Bernard; Marie 
Antoinette after her Sentence; a Mater 
Dolorosa; Moses in the Rushes; the 
Burial of Christ; Mary Stuart Commun- 
ing; the Virgin among the Good Wo- 
men; and the Girondists. 

The last of these pictures was sold for 
fifty thousand francs. 

Delaroche excelled in portrait-paint- 
ing. The most distinguished faces he 
took were of Pastoret, Sonntag, Fitz- 
James, Guizot, Thiers, Bertrand, Auber, 
Salvandy, Remusat, Delessert, Changar- 
nier, Pereire, Princess Beauveau, Prin- 
cess Shouvaloff, Prince Cisterna and 
Pourtales. 

When the picture-gallery of the rich 
banker Aguado was sold, Pourtales 
said to Delaroche: ‘Why don’t you go 
and see it?’ 

‘Because there are but five paintings 
in it worth seeing, and [ am not able to 
buy them; so I had better stay at home, 
and then I will be sure not to regret it,’ 
was the reply. 

The next day, when Delaroche came 
into his study, he found the five pictures 
he wanted at the sale, with the follow- 
ing laconic note from his friend Pour- 
tales : 


‘My Frienp: Masterpieces like these 
should not be owned by parvenus or bank- 


ers: I present them to you. 
* PouRTALES.’ 


Owing to his elegant manners, Dela- 
roche was received by the first people in 
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Paris, and the most distinguished de- 
lighted to visit his house, 

Though liberal in the expression of 
his opinions, and opposed to tyranny, 
yet he never gave the hand of fellowship 
to the late republicans. 

He was naturally inclined to religion, 
and always had a due respect for those 
in power. Some have asserted that he 
was a philosopher, and not a Christian. 
He was wrong to attempt illustrations 
from the Brsie; it only made his life sad- 
der, and did not improve his style. Two 
things we must not attempt to analyze: 
religion and death. Eugene Guinot said 
of our hero: ‘If I cannot say he was a 
great painter, I can say he was a good 
man.’ He died of grief for his wife. 
She was his only divinity, and he ever 
revered her memory. 

We have said that he was not selfish, 
that he did not love money, and as a 
proof of this, we may state, that a 
wealthy amateur once saw a small pic- 
ture of his, of the Virgin, and offered a 
great price for it. ‘I will not sell it 
singly,’ he said; ‘it is one of a series, 
and you must take the whole number.’ 

There is a singular fact in regard to 
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the use of his hands, in his profession : 
he drew with his left hand and painted 
with his right. I don’t see why most 


men condemn the right hand to do all 
the labor. 

There was one good quality in Dela- 
roche; he did justice to all of his fel- 
lows, and found something to admire in 
every school. Ingrés shrugged his shoul- 
ders when called upon to look at any 


his admiration for the old masters. Del- 
aroche encouraged every young artist in 
the style he thought he could excel in. 
‘There are many paths to glory,’ he 
used to say ; ‘select any one you choose.’ 

Paul Delaroche died suddenly, the 
fourth of November, 1856. He left sev- 
eral sons; but none.of them seem to 
evince any talent for their father’s pro- 
fession. 

When Horace Vernet gave his daugh- 
ter to Delaroche, he no doubt hoped to 
perpetuate the race of great painters that 
had already existed for three generations ; 
but he is likely to be deceived in his 
hopes in that particular. 

Delaroche was buried in the cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, among his kindred. 


ME. 


BY AGNES LEONARD, (MOLLY MYRTLE.) 


Or a modest violet blooming 
In a woodland free ; 

Bending low its gentle petals, 
Half in timid glee; 


Of a fawn with frightened footsteps 
Bounding o’er the lea ; 

Caring not if none are watching, 
All its grace to see ; 


Of a mournful star that glistens 
Sadly on the sea — 

Yes, of all things sweet and timid, 
Thou remindest me. 
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‘Have you heard about Grace Stern- 
dale’s affair?’ asked Mrs. Little, the 
chief gossip of B , of her prime fa- 
vorite and satellite, Miss Prim, a spin- 
ster of forty, or thereabouts, and a very 
efficient tattler. 

‘No; is there any thing new? That 
girl is always in hot water. Do tell, 
now! Has Captain Eversham broken 
with her, at last? I always said he 
would, you know.’ 

‘Why,’ said her supreme authority, 
‘it was impossible that she could go on 
forever in that shameful way, and Wal- 
ter Eversham not hear of it some time. 
Mrs. Smith told me yesterday that she 
saw the postman leave a thick letter at 
Mrs. Sterndale’s the other day; and 
living next door, you know, it’s very 
easy to.put stray words together that 
float through the open windows this fine 
weather — and so——’ 

‘ Mis’ Little,’ cried a red-faced Abigail, 
putting her head in at the parlor-door 
at that moment, ‘if you’ll look out, 
you’ll see what’s going on over the 
way. There’s beena carriage there this 
good while. I wonder what ’s up.’ 

You see, Mrs. Little was not above 
talking of her neighbors’ business with 
her maid-servant. Of course, both la- 
dies started up; and what do you sup- 
pose they saw? A trunk, a bonnet-box, 
and various other articles of travelling 
necessity, which, one by one, were be- 
ing deposited in the afore-mentioned 
carriage ; and when these were all safe- 
ly adjusted, a tall and elegant-looking 
stranger issued from the house, over the 
way, and handed Grace, who had ac- 
companied him, into the vehicle. Her 
mother followed, and the driver received 
his orders to start, before the watchers 
had recovered from the astonishment 
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evoked by so strange a sight. Certain- 
ly, in their quiet (?) neighborhood, 
where every body knew the business of 
every one else, it was astonishing that 
two of the inhabitants of B——should 
be spirited off by a stranger, in the very 
midst of the most interesting gossip that 
had been in progress amongst them for 
years. 

‘Well, now!’ exclaimed Miss Prim, 
drawing a long breath of intense won- 
der, ‘did ever any body hear any thing 
like that ?’ 

‘We’ve only seen as yet,’ suggested 
Mrs. Little. 

‘True ;’ and Miss Prim pursed up 
her lips reflectively —‘ that’s very true, 
my dear Mrs. Little. But I should like 
to know what it all means — should n’t 
you, now? Suppose we go across and 
see Mrs. Smith; she can throw some 
light on it, may be. To think that a 
little chit like Grace Sterndale should 
create such an excitement amongst us. 
You remember I always said she was n’t* 
like other girls.’ 

So saying, she entered Mrs. Smith’s 
pretty cottage, the door of which stood 
invitingly open. ‘Why, there’s no- 
body here!’ she began. ‘Oh! there 
you are,’ as a portly form issued from 
behind, and a deep voice said, in a tone 
of vexation : 

‘I’ve been talking over the fence 
with — mercy! how hot I am! — with 
Mis’ Sterndale’s maid. She knows no 
more than I do about those queer folks 
of hers.’ And seizing a huge palm-leaf, 
the portly lady seated herself by the 
window opposite her visitors. 

Leaving the trio in close confabulation 
together, I propose to do a little gossip 
on my own account, and that of the 
reader. First, let me tell you who the 
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Sterndales are, and what strange chance 
brought them not so long ago to B . 
which, by the way, is the most conve- 
nient initial letter by which to designate 
a pretty country-place, so well known 
that I prefer to keep its identity closely 
veiled. About two years ago, Mrs. 
Sterndale, her daughter Grace, and one 
servant, arrived at B ; the house 
opposite Mrs. Little’s having been pre- 
viously taken for them by a gentle- 
man, about whom the gossips could in- 
vent no probable story. He was a 
stranger; that was all they knew. J 
will tell you who and what he was. 

Mr. Sterndale had embarked the whole 
of a large fortune, realized by years of 
industry, in an enterprise which might 
have been successful, but unfortunately 
ended in a general crash. Ruin, dark 
and grim, stared him in the face. When 
his affairs were settled, but little re- 
mained from the wreck ; scarcely enough 
to keep his family from absolute pover- 
ty. His only son held a commission in 
a volunteer regiment, and had distin- 
guished himself in his first engagement. 
His gallantry and good behavior had 
won him encomiums from the press, as 
well as the more substantial honor 01 
rapid promotion. He was now Major of 
the —th New-York regiment; and as 
long as his life was spared, Mrs. Stern- 
dale and Grace would be preserved from 
many inconveniences arising from the 
change in their position. Possessing 
the virtue of a ready adaptation to cir- 
cumstances, they hesitated not to relin- 
quish at once their beautiful home for 
the little cottage Mr. Sterndale had se- 
cured for them in B Their retire- 
ment was rendered all the more neces- 
sary by his departure for Jamaica, 
where, by joining his brother, a thriving 
merchant, in business, he hoped to re- 
trieve, in some measure, the mistakes 
of the past. When, therefore, he left 
his wife and daughter, it was with the 
intention of making a home for them in 
the West-Indies, far away from the 
scene of their troubles. 

Harry Sterndale possessed one of 
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those bright and joyous natures that 
dispense sunlight on all around them. 
When he heard of the disaster that had 
overtaken them, he did not give way to 
despondency. ‘Cheer up, mother dear,’ 
he wrote. ‘While God spares my life, 
there will be enough, with what you 
have, to live comfortably on ; and father 
will climb the ladder again, never fear, 
though he has had such a fall.’ 

So the mother and daughter settled, 
with an old family servant, at B——, 
and Grace occupied herself in giving 
singing-lessons to certain young ladies, 
whose mothers were willing to pay a 
fair price for a partial imitation of her 
own beautiful tones. 

Now, what possible food could there 
be for gossip? Much. In the first 
place, croaked the gossips of B ; 
where was Mrs. Sterndale’s husband ? 
As that lady did not acquaint her neigh- 
bors with the peculiar circumstances 
that had befallen her, of course conjec- 
ture did its accustomed work. Some 
mystery, doubtless, lay at the bottom of 
it all. Grace, too, came in for a full 
share of comment: she was conceited, 
flighty, and the like; she astonished 
the good dames and their daughters by 
the elegance of her wardrobe; she scan- 
dalized them by her free and independ- 
ent manners — by her unobservance of 
the strict conventionalities that fenced 
in the female portion of the commu- 
nity with palisades of iron. ‘She dress- 
ed every day for dinner, as if she ex- 
pected company,’ said Mrs. Little; and 
‘perched herself before the window,’ for 
her admiration, of course. I need not 
tell you that Grace was innocent of any 
such intention; but people will talk, 
you know. 

Judith, Mrs. Sterndale’s faithful at- 
tendant, who had followed their fortunes 
for years, was very conveniently deaf 
whenever any inconvenient questions 
were asked. She would never betray 
the ‘secret,’ whatever it was ; that was 
very evident, even to Mrs. Smith, who 
soon ceased to interrogate her. But she 
could not resist the temptation to make 











one last attack on Judith, the invincible, 
when the stranger, who had been recog- 
nized as the same who preceded them 
on their first advent, came again, and 
staying only a short time, went away, 
accompanied by Mrs. Sterndale and 
Grace. Mrs. Smith was disappointed 
again, as we know; but she was wrong 
in her belief that Judith knew no more 
than she had been able to discover. She 
simply would not tell what she knew. 
Ah! if there were but a few more Ju- 
diths! But they are rare, indeed. 

Poor Grace had been very hardly 
dealt with of. late: slander, the ever- 
ready attendant on gossip, had been busy 
with her name. Elder Corning had call- 
ed, and expostulated with her upon her 
‘conduct,’ which had been represented 
to him as improper and unmaidenly. 
As a new member of the ‘community,’ 
he felt compelled, feeling a deep interest 
in her welfare, to warn her of the evil 
consequences that would accrue to that 
‘community,’ should she prove a black 
sheep among the tender lambs of his 
flock. Grace held a class in the Sabbath- 
school of which Elder Corning was 
superintendent. Now, the doubt had 
occurred to Elder Corning, was she fit, 
if the reports in circulation concerning 
her name were true, to be a teacher of 
youth? Hethought not. Accordingly, 
at a solemn conclave of matrons and 
spinsters, whose age entitled them to a 
place among them, Mrs. Elder Corning 
delivered her august lord’s opinion. 

The news soon spread; and austere 
Mrs. White made the first move in tak- 
ing away Grace’s music-pupils. ‘ Selina 
must not be contaminated,’ said she, 
‘by an improper example; and you 
must excuse me, Miss Sterndale, if I 
remark that your conduct has always 
been singular—very.’ The rest soon 
followed; and though, pecuniarily, the 
loss did not embarrass Grace nor her 
mother, the spirit manifested in their 
withdrawal, wounded her proud and 
sensitive nature to the quick. I am 
afraid Grace’s pride was somewhat 
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at fault; since, had she chosen —but 
we must not forestall the narrative. 
‘Behold, how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth!’ All this had risen out 
of a joke, and a very harmless one — 
perpetrated by her soldier-brother. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


Wuewn Grace Sterndale made her first 
appearance in B——, the bachelors 
were smitten with sudden admiration. 
Pipkin, the doctor’s assistant, and Jones, 
the apothecary, both beaux of the high- 
est finish, each outvied the other in 
shooting expressive glances at the pew 
where, in her favorite corner, sat the 
unconscious damsel, or at any locality 
where they might chance to behold 
her. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that the marriageable ladies of B 
would eye the monopolizer of attentions 
they had been wont to share with a 
dawning mistrust; and so in truth they 
did. But when Walter Eversham, the 
sole pride and boast of his widowed 
mother, the Captain of a company com- 
posed of the very flower of B——, came 
home on a furlough, and, in the natural 
course of events, chanced to admire 
Grace, their indignation knew no bounds. 
Walter obtained an introduction, after 
the morning service, the Sunday follow- 
ing his arrival. He ignored the warning 
glances of watchful maternal eyes, and 
persisted in admiring Grace on all occa- 
sions. He discovered that Mrs. Sterndale 
was an old school-mate of his mother’s, 
and made capital of that fact; in short, 
it was not long before he effected an 
entrance into the temple of his divinity. 

No doubt the story of Walter Ever- 
sham’s wooing would be very interest- 
ing; but I have really only time to tell 
you how it sped. When the gallant 
Captain returned to his regiment, he was 
joyful with a happiness he had not felt 
before; he carried with him the love 
and promised faith of Grace Sterndale. 
And she—bore upon a white and shape- 
ly finger a plain gold band, that the 
good people of B—— had never before 
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seen, and the echo of Walter’s parting 
words sounded in her heart. 

‘Walter might have chosen worse,’ 
said his mother, when the affair was 
canvassed for the first time at her house. 
‘I am quite satisfied as to family. He 
might have had money, to be sure, had 
he waited his chance; but thatis not the 
principal thing.’ Sensible woman, Mrs. 
Eversham! Nor did she trouble her- 
self about the ‘ secret’ that was so much 
talked about. Mrs. Sterndale had told 
her all that was necessary for her to 
know, at this early stage, and doubtless 
she was satisfied, for she was not of the 
scandal-loving order. 

But, alas! Mrs. Eversham, who 
would have proved a good friend to our 
Grace, fell sick, and died quite sudden- 
ly. Only a month after his return to 
Alexandria, where his regiment was en- 
camped, Walter stood again in B——, 
and this time by the side of his mother’s 
grave. It was a great grief to him, 
for he had ever been a dutiful and affec- 
tionate son. ‘You will have to be my 
mother indeed,’ said he with a sad smile, 
as he wrung Mrs. Sterndale’s hand at 
parting; and he needed no other as- 
surance than the sweet and tender 
glance that beamed from her eyes, when 
she gave him a parent’s blessing. 

One night, Judith, who was busy in 
the kitchen, was startled by a quick rap 
at the window which overlooked the 
garden. With her natural caution, she 
advanced to the door, and opening it 
ever so softly, just a little way, she es- 
pied — Harry Sterndale! She would 
doubtless have screamed for joy, had he 
not made an imperative gesture of si- 
lence. So she only stared at him, still 
holding the door in her hand. 

‘Let me in, Judith,’ whispered he. 
‘Do n’t speak, or you’ll spoil the fun.’ 

‘Mercy on us! what’s the lad up to 
now ?’ she exclaimed, as he coolly pro- 
ceeded to lock both doors. ‘ Mr. Harry, 
this is a great way for you to come home ! 
But it’s a surprise you mean, I reckon.’ 

‘You've hit the right nail on the 
head this time, Judith. Look here! 
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I’ve only got leave for forty-eight hours, 
though I tried the War Department, 
right and left, to get a decent furlough. 
But such as it is, I mean to make the 
most of it, and have some fun with 
Grace, to say nothing of astounding 
my mother. Hurry, and get your best 
clothes for me, Judy—hoops and all. 
Do n’t look so scared — I’m accountable 
for damages, you know.’ And scarcely 
knowing what she did, Judith obeyed 
him, presently returning with her full 
Sunday uniform. ‘That’s right! Now, 


Judy, a thick brown veil, and I’m equip- 


ped,’ said he gleefully, as one by one, and 
not without some skill, he adjusted Ju- 
dith’s capacious dress and cloak over his 
uniform. The veil, one of his sister’s, 
was brought; and then so complete 
was the transformation, that Judith, 
who admired Harry indiscriminately, 
expressed, in one emphatic exclamation, 
all the surprise, amusement, and delight 
that she really felt; and fully entering 
into the spirit of the joke, she was pre- 
pared to take any part that might be 
assigned her. 

‘Now, Judy,’ (she would have resent- 
ed this as an insult from any one else,) 
‘IT shall get over the fence again — that’s 
the way I came, you know — and shall 
ring the bell. You come to the door, of 
course, and laugh if you dare! Then 
you must take me into the parlor, and 
announce me as ‘Mrs, Soldem.’ They 
will certainly be sold, Judith.’ 

Without any material injury to his 
petticoats, Harry cleared the fence, as he 
said, trusting that the closed shutters of 
the neighboring houses, and the choice 
of a moment when no one was passing, 
would save him from being caught in the 
act. Fortunately this part of the come- 
dy was unwitnessed, save by Judith, 
who watched him in fear and trembling. 
Then the bell rang, and a gawky-look- 
ing stranger was ushered into the room 
where sat Grace and her mother. 

‘Mrs. Soldem, ma’am,’ said Judith, in 
a faltering voice. Mrs. Soldem advanced, 
and made an awkward bow; then seat- 
ing herself unbidden, began, in a cracked 
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voice, pitched most unmusically high: 
‘I see you don’t remember me, my dear 
Mrs. Sterndale.’ 

‘I certainly have not that pleasure,’ 
answered she, in amazement. Grace, 
with laughter in her eyes, and trembling 
in her tones, suggested: ‘Mamma, she 
must be some relation of Judith’s ; but 
the name is not so familiar as the ——’ 

‘I certainly have earned the appella- 
tion,’ said Harry, in his natural voice. 
Mother and daughter started up witha 
scream, and Judith’s bonnet was soon a 
bonnet no longer. Such confusion, such 
laughter, such delighted exclamations as 
ensued, I should inevitably fail to de- 
pict. But their joy was greatly dimin- 
ished when they learned that the early 
morning train must take him away to 
Washington. ‘I don’t care to make the 
acquaintance of the B s to-night, 
and Grace will see me off; won’t you, 

Sis? Nice little walk*to the depot, be- 
fore other folks are out!’ 

Now comes the secret of ‘ Grace Stern- 
dale’s affair.. She was seen by certain 
of the people of B—— to leave the house 
early on a certain morning, in company 
with a gentleman, young, handsome, and 
a stranger, who was not seen to go in. 
She was observed at the depot actually 
to kiss said gentleman, who, whimsical 
as ever, carried his regimentals in a va- 
lise, and a sober suit upon his back, for 
some unexplained reason. ‘It could 
not have been her brother,’ said Mrs. 
Little, ‘for he wore plain clothes, and 
he was not a bit like her.’ 

From this nucleus sprang many little 
tid-bits of slander; and so distorted did 
the various stories become at last, that a 
variety of misdemeanors against estab- 
lished proprieties were attributed to 
Grace, and by some friend communicat- 
ed to Walter Eversham, who at first in- 
dignantly repelled his informant, then 
grew unhappy, and finally yielded to 
suspicion. Wounded pride, ro less than 
disappointed love, which had clothed 
Grace in the form of an angel set apart 
from the rest of the world for him alone, 

urged him to demand an explanation of 
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our heroine at last. And before she 
had recovered from the shock of aston- 
ishment and indignant pride, from the 
sorrowful awakening caused by this first 
blow, Elder Corning’s visit, and the loss 
of her pupils, added successive weight 
to her misery, and stung her high spirit 
into a determination to treat her ac- 
cusers with contempt, and leave the ex- 
planation to time. And Walter received 
but a cold note, containing a voluntary 
relinquishment of his love, which had 
so early yielded to doubt. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


In a private room at Willard’s sat 
Mrs. Sterndale and her husband, whom, 
doubtless, the reader has recognized be- 
fore. The happy pair were discussing 
their plans for the future, and one 
might readily see that Mr. Sterndale 
had been the bearer of good news to his 
family. But at the mention of Grace, 
his brow clouded. 

‘What is the matter with the child, 
Mary?’ he asked. ‘She is strangely 
unlike the Grace I left behind me. I 
hope you have not allowed that lover of 
hers that you wrote about, to worry her 
into such a visible paleness.’ 

‘I am glad you mentioned this, 
Henry,’ was the return. ‘ Poor Grace’s 
sad face is the only drawback to my 
happiness, now that you are with us 
once more. It is on her account that I 
so readily accede to your proposal for a 
few weeks of travel. Constant change 
may do more for her than any thing else 
could, in the present state of affairs be- 
tween her and Walter Eversham, whom 
she loves, as I believe, most devotedly, 
more, far more than he deserves.’ And 
then Mrs. Sterndale told him of the cruel 
slanders that had caused so much mis- 
ery. ‘If I could have known,’ said she, 
‘that B—— was such a place for scan- 
dal, I should not have consented to go 
there.’ 

‘And if J had known that my foolish 
little Grace was suffering pride to step 
between her and the duty she owed her 
own reputation, and to her relations 
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with one she had promised to marry, I 
should have advised her mother to settle 
the affair very speedily, by silencing for- 
ever the good-for-nothing gossips who 
made so free with her name.’ And Mr. 
Sterndale glanced reprovingly at his 
wife. ‘I cannot understand why you 
did not interfere.’ 

‘Simply because Grace did not con- 
fide in me at first; I suppose for fear of 
giving me pain. And really, my dear, 
until now there has been nothing tangi- 
ble; nothing but a series of ridiculous 
stories, quite beneath our contempt. 
Besides, I could not help thinking, es- 
pecially when you hurried us to Wash- 
ington, that the Lest possible explanation 
would be given by a reconciliation with 
Walter. Ihave told Harry all about it, 
and he is determined to bring the re- 
creant lover back to his allegiance, 
though Grace is certainly to blame.’ 
Just then the subject of their discourse 
entered the room. 

‘Mamma, Harry will come to-day. 
Here is a telegram just received from 
him, in which he says he can stay sev- 
eral days. How much better than go- 
ing to camp, as was proposed!’ 

‘You had some reason of your own for 
not wishing to go, I suspect,’ said her 
father. ‘Grace, what is all this I hear 
about Walter Eversham? You are too 
proud, my love. Better explain, when 
your good name is concerned, though you 
break with him the next moment, to satis- 
fy your pride. But if this lover of yours 
is really the noble fellow your mother 
represents him to be, all I can say is, 
that you have been decidedly too hasty.’ 

‘O papa!’ said Grace, with flashing 
eyes, ‘he doubted me—doubted me seri- 
ously. I could not bear suspicion from 
him. He not only put me on my own 
defence against charges so absurd that, 
under any other circumstances, I could 
laugh at them; but after speaking of his 
love as beyond that of other men, he 
says—read it for yourself.’ 

‘ But, Grace, there must be no blot 
upon your name—no stain upon your 
reputation.’ 
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‘Now, papa, if he can thus listen to 
slanderous tales that he would reject with 
disdain, were his love like mine—if he 
needs proofs to establish my innocence, 
he is no fit mate for me. 
love without faith.’ 

When Harry Sterndale joined the re- 
united family at Willard’s, he brought 
unexpected news for Grace. ‘I’ve had 
a precious time of it,’ said he, ‘with 
Eversham, who is, I must say, a fine 
fellow, after all that’s said and done. 
Grace, you must make it up with him. 
I had some difficulty in getting acquaint- 
ed with his high mightiness; he was so 
confoundedly stiff! When Icalled him 
to account for his treatment of you— 
by George! Grace, you should have 
seen him then. I tell you he spoke like 
aman! He never really doubted you, 
Sis, depend upon it; only his pride was 
scared at the idea of those odious rep- 
tiles hissing your name at every corner@ 
(Only let me get hold of them!) I think 
he wanted to annihilate me with a look, 
when I told him the debt of gratitude he 
owed me in this affair. But, Grace, 
you'll forgive me; won't you, darling ? 
and for the future I'll let Judy’s habili- 
ments severely alone; and Major H. C. 
Sterndale, —th Regiment, N. Y. S. V., 
shall stretch himself at full length in the 
B Times, whenever I pay you a 
visit, thereby announcing his arrival. 
Will that do? I say, Grace, what a 
precious circle of friends you have at 
B ¥ 

Grace looked happier than she had 
done for some time, when Harry had fin- 
ished his recital, ‘Thank you, Harry 
dear,’ she said, ‘for taking so much 
trouble on my account.’ 

‘Trouble—I should think I had, when 
I was the cause of it all—confound it! 
But Walter is coming to make peace. 
Don’t refuse him any reasonable request, 
I beg.’ 

And Walter did make his peace. And 
not long after, Grace Sterndale’s friends, 
received invitations to the wedding recep- 
tion of Mrs. Walter Eversham at B , 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 
MELBOURNE AGAIN, 


On our way back to Melbourne we 
put up at the inn at Kilmore, where we 
met with a variety of characters, among 
whom was one evidently associated with 
the squatting interest, whose conversa- 
tion evinced a fearful neglect of his edu- 
cation, and an absence from the pale of 
good society. He narrated to me an 
episode in his bush life which had well- 
nigh proved fatal, and which I submit 
in the language of the man, for the edi- 
fication of those who may feel an inter- 
est in the nefarious exploits of the bush- 
ranging hordes of the Australian wilder- 
ness : 

‘Few of those who are out here now, 
Sir, knows what us old hands had to go 
through —shut up in the bush—not 
seeing a strange soul for many a month. 
I was down at Geelong many years ago ; 
I had come down with some sheep from 
a station I was then on. There was a 
fine young fellow with me. We’d done 
our business there, got our orders, and 
such like, and prepared to set off home. 
I took him back with me. So we filled 
a couple o’ bottles with rum in the town, 
and slung them on our saddles, and off 
we went. Old hands, like us, Sir, don’t 
mind a night out. Tether your horse, 
throw a blanket round you, and there 
you are. 

‘Well, the moon was shining brightly, 
and Tom Brooks —that was my mate’s 
name — was singing out at the top af 
his voice some old song, when I saw, 
behind a clump of trees, a horse’s head. 

‘* Hallo, Tom, says I, ‘what’s ahead 
there ?’ 


‘Tom saw the head as well as I did, 
and trots up to the clump. 

**Hold hard, Tom,’ said I, ‘there's 
some one besides.’ 

‘*Throw your hands up,’ roars a big 
voice, and two chaps, with a couple of 
muskets, showed themselves, and cov- 
ered us as cleanly as the thing could be 
done. 

‘*Hands up, roars one of the men: 
mine went up directly. I hadn't so 
much as a riding-whip with me, and 
though I don’t mind tackling a man 
when I must do it, even now, I wasn’t 
going to fight a loaded gun. But poor 
Tom, who was full of valor from the 
drops of rum he’d been sipping during 
the day, cries out, ‘ Hands up be . 
and charges at the fellow, full gallop. 
The ruffian took a clear aim, and I saw 
the poor fellow reel in his saddle. As 
the horse he was on, alarmed at the shot, 
plunged a little, I saw the body fall off — 
the feet, after a slight resistance, tum- 
bled clear of the stirrup — saw the horse 
plunge on. Ay, Sir, and see it now as 
clearly as then, although so many years 
has passed away. It’s as fresh to me 
when I speak of it as if ’t were yester- 
day. All this did’nt take so long as it 
takes to tell it, when I saw poor Tom 
drop dead. I was about to push at his 
murderer, but the click of the other fel- 
low’s trigger made me stop, and when 
he said ‘ Dismount,’ I did. There was n’t 
a great deal to be got off me—a few 
pound notes, a silver watch, and an old 
ring, that I’d had fourteen year or so. 
Off poor Tom there warn’t so much, but 
what there was they took. While one 
fellow was searching me, the other cov- 
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ered me with his musket, and, catching 
his eye, I, fool-like, muttered, half-aloud, 
‘It’s Hooker.’ ‘ By , cried one scoun- 
dre], ‘it’s Dick Tyler — he must die.’ 
‘But the little fellow was against shed- 
ding more blood; and, after some talk, 
during which, I assure you, I felt very 
queer, they took my tether-rope, and 
commenced making me fast to a tree. 
It was in vain I told them they ’d better 
kill me at once; that few folks passed 
that road, and it was as much murder 
to tie me there to starve as to stretch me, 
on the flat of my back, aside of my poor 
mate. However, they tied me. They 
fastened me by the hands, legs, and 
neck to a tree, and never was a fowl put 
on the spit more tightly skewered than 
I was by my own tether-rope. After the 
chaps got off, I don’t know how I felt 
for an hour or two, but, after that, I 
know I began to feel queer. As I’d 
been tied, I could just see Tom’s head, 
and once or twice I thought I saw it 
move. Then every blast of the wind 
were sO many voices in my ear: the vil- 
lains coming back to finish me; or the 
natives — for there were natives in those 
days —who might spear and eat me. 
Then I thought of all [’d been told 
about snakes and poisonous reptiles. 
And then, as morning dawned, I really 
believe I was half-mad. I can’t express 
exactly what I felt; I know this, I tried 
once or twice to pray a bit, but could n’t. 
I suppose I began the Lord’s prayer 
twenty times, and stuck fast in the mid- 
dle of it. As the sun got up, thirst and 
hunger took hold of me, and as my hat 
had got knocked off while I was being 
made fast, its rays began to scorch my 
head, and almost sent me raving. Now 
I shouted loudly, in hope—a vain 
hope — some one might be passing, and 
hear me ; or that the bushrangers would 
come back and finish me, which I thought 
would be the best thing for me. Then 
I cried, oh! so piteously; and then, 
again I tried to pray a bit, but I could n’t 
again. It wasn’t that I was afraid to 
die — we all on us must die; therefore, 


t’s no use fearing death. But to die 
i 
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in that way; to die raving mad, from 
the effects of the sun, or of starvation. 
The thoughts o’ that took hold on me in 
the middle of the prayer, and then I 
howled and bellowed. When I think 
what I suffered that day, I wonder I’m 
here to tell it you. There was a heavy 
dew that night, and that eased my thirst 
a bit; although, as I couldn’t turn my 
head, the moisture that was on my 
clothes was of little use to me. But 
hunger came on me; and then, as the 
moon was rather dull next night, I be- 
gun again to dread the snakes, and so 
passed another fearful, horrid time on 
it. Day and night seemed as if ’t were 
all one. The sun got up again, and 
again I roared and shouted; but hu- 
man nature was almost exhausted ; and 
I knows no more than, just after the 
sun crossed its line, 1 begun to babble of 
home, and of the parish church and 
school-house ; and then I remember 
erying bitterly; and then —I remem- 
ber no more. 

‘How I got out of that scrape, was 
this: I told you the drays were left in 
town for supplies. Well, they started 
next day to us, and knowing Tom and 
me had these two big bottles, they 
thought they might push on and over- 
take us, and have a carouse afore they 
parted company ; so, on they came, and 
I need n’t tell you, very surprised and 
very frightened they were, when they 
saw Brooks lying dead on the ground, 
and heard me chattering in a strange 
way some lingo, one of the men said as 
he’d never heard on before, fast bound 
to a tree, neither horses to be seen, and 
not a soul near. Well, Sir, to cut my 
tale short, they soon spiled a cask 0’ 
stuff they were taking home, and gave 
me a drink o’ that; tea they couldn't 
make, for there was no water near; but 
they well rubbed my hands and head 
with spirits, andso got me round; but 
it was a long job. Poor Tom’s body 
they put on one of the drays, and me 
on the other, and off they took us.’ 

‘And were the bush-rangers taken?’ 
I asked. 
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‘Not as I knows on,’ answered the 
man. ‘ We did all we could to catch 
them, but then and now are two differ- 
ent times, Sir, and nothing could be 
done.’ 

We returned to Melbourne a day in 
advance of the vessel’s advertised time 
of sailing, and, just as we expected, it 
was a week after that before she actually 
weighed anchor and spread her sails to 
the wind. 

Soon after our arrival at the hotel, Dr. 
Sharpe, late of the steamer, presented 
himself, with a black eye and many con- 
gratulations. 

‘Doctor, Doctor, how came you by 
that?’ asked Mr. Wade. 

‘Came by it, my dear Sir? It’s a 
monstrous case. My first patient, too. 
I’ll tell you how it was. I’m to appear 
at the Police Court to-morrow morning 
about it. An assault warrant has been 
issued, and I hope the fellow will be 
punished. It was just this way; and 
he proceeded to explain how it happen- 
ed. But instead of quoting his own 
words, I will give the evidence as it 
transpired on the following morning. 
When the case was called on, Dr. Sharpe 
stepped upon the witness-stand, and kiss- 
ed his thumb-nail, to avoid contact with 
a somewhat odorous and discolored vol- 
ume. 

‘On Thursday,’ said he, after being 
thus sworn, ‘I went to this man’s house.’ 

‘What’s that?’ exclaimed a red 
speckled-faced man without any percep- 
tible eye-lashes, bobbing up like a jack 
in the box, near the complainant, and 
pulling out a brown memorandum-book, 
and sharpening his pencil. ‘Now, Sir, 
proceed.’ 

‘I called,’ resumed the Doctor, ‘at 
this man’s house to see a patient, who 
had arrived by the steamer Harbinger — 
of which I was surgeon on her last 
trip -— when this man told me he was 
not at home. But I was certain that he 
was at home, and I said I would wait in 
the passage until I saw him. To this 
the defendant objected, and we had 
some words, which led to his striking 
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me with the knob of a stick he car- 
ried.’ 

‘Perjury, and I'll prove it,’ exclaimed 
theirate defendant. ‘It wasaruler,’ and 
he muttered, ‘knob of a stick,’ as he 
pencilled the words. 

‘He then,’ continued the Doctor, 
‘struck me a blow in the face with his 
fist, and used opprobious language.’ 

‘Did he use more force than was ne- 
cessary to oblige you to leave the house ?’ 
inquired the magistrate. 

‘I think he pushed me further than 
was requisite.’ 

‘Ah! totally false. I didn’t push 
him further than the passage.’ 

‘My nose bled from the effects of the 
blow, and a boy, who is in court now, 
brought me a wash-hand basin.’ 

‘Another falsehood,’ cried the irasci- 
ble defendant. ‘ Wash-hand basin! it 
was, eh? Ha! ha!’ and his pencil was 
again busied. 

‘Your conduct,’ interrupted the mag- 
istrate, ‘is very improper, and I must in- 
sist that while you are here you conduct 
yourself with more respect.’ 

‘Ten thousand apologies,’ was the 
reply. ‘I never entertained the most 
remote idea of offering disrespect to the 
bench. <A highly comic thought having 
struck me, I could n’t resist an ebullition 
of merriment.’ 

The boy who had brought the wash- 
hand basin, was now called as a wit- 
ness on behalf of the plaintiff. 

He was red-headed, freckled, pug- 
nosed, and apparently about twelve. 
The defendant’s attorney endeavored to 
prevent his being heard, and with this 
view he questioned him upon his know- 
ledge of the nature of an oath. 

‘Do you know what an oath is, boy ?’ 
he asked. 

‘I think I do, Sir.’ 

‘What is it?) 

‘Oh! interrupted the Doctor’s attor- 
ney, ‘it’s not every one that can define 
the nature of an oath. I question if 
many in court can.’ 

‘Do you know what an oath is, boy ?’ 

‘I do, Sir.’ 
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‘What is it ?’ 

‘T can't tell.’ 

‘Do you know what would become of 
you if you took a false oath ?’ 

‘Something bad, Sir.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘IT do n’t know, Sir.’ 

‘Where would you go if you took a 
false oath?’ 

‘Where would I go, Sir? 
know.’ 

‘Where would he probably go?’ in- 
terrupted the opposition attorney. 

‘Do you know where hel/ is ?’ 

‘TI do, Sir.’ 

‘Well, what do you think of that 
place if you took a false oath ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sir.’ 

‘Do you ever go to church ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Do you ever say your prayers ?’ 

‘Sometimes, Sir.’ 

‘You are going too deep into the 
theology of the case,’ remarked the 
magistrate. ‘Pray, come to the 
point.’ 

‘Tell me, my boy,’ said the latter, ‘do 
you know what ’ll happen to you if you 
tell a lie ?’ 

‘Is it where I’ll be sent to ?’ he asked, 
looking round, in evident consternation, 
towards the dock. 

‘Look at his Honor, my boy, and 
do n’t be frightened,’ said the attorney. 
‘Where will you go to if you tell a lie ?’ 

‘Where will I be sent to?” 

‘ Ay, after you’re dead.’ 

‘ After I’m dead ?’ said he, suddenly 
brightening up. ‘Oh! I'll go to heaven, 
to be sure.’ 

‘What, for telling a lie?’ 

‘Oh! no; I'll go to the devil, I sup- 
pose, for that.’ 

‘Swear the witness,’ said the magis- 
trate. ‘He understands the nature of 
an oath perfectly.’ And he was sworn 
accordingly ; upon which he corrobor- 
ated the Doctor’s testimony. 

‘Am I now permitted to enter upon 
my defence?’ asked the defendant. 

‘You can proceed,’ said the magis- 
trate ;’ whereupon he elbowed a passage 
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right and left, and threw himself into a 
Demosthenic attitude. ‘Fortunately,’ 
said he, flourishing his note-book, ‘ the 
strong points are already registered. It 
will now only be necessary for me to 
give a succinct account of this very re- 
markable transaction. This person did 
call to see a gentleman staying at my 
house; and knowing that his indisposi- 
tion had been brought on by want of 
medical skill on the part of the plaintiff, 
I determined, at all risk, to prevent his 
ingress into the chamber of the invalid. 
With this view I stationed myself at the 
foot of the stairs, and with my walking- 
stick, assumed an attitude no prudent 
man would have ventured to disturb. 
The plaintiff insisted on passing. I re- 
monstrated. He attacked me. I de- 
fended myself ; and after a short but 
desperate combat, I achieved a victory 
by placing him on his back in the pas- 
sage. To this single statement I feel it 
quite unnecessary to add another sylla- 
ble ’— hereupon he retired, but returned 
again to continue his sentence —‘ except 
to impress on the Bench the right every 
British subject has of ejecting intruders 
from his house. It is impossible to say 
another word on the subject.’ And he 
retired again, only, however, to again 
come forward. ‘ Except that, as an edu- 
cated person, I consider the use of op- 
probious epithets unfit for a man — 
improper for 7 

‘Pray, Sir, be quiet,’ said the magis- 
trate. 

‘Improper for a gentleman and dis- 
graceful to a member of ' 

At this juncture a policeman took 
hold of him by the collar, and stood be- 
fore him, with a view of awing him into 
silence; but peeping under the officer’s 
arm, he finished his sentence by ejacu- 
lating — ‘of a civilized community.’ 

To the Doctor’s surprise, the magis- 
trate gave it as his opinion that the com- 
plainant ought not to have persisted in 
remaining in the house, and that as the 
testimony as to who made the first as- 
sault was conflicting, he must discharge 
the warrant. 
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And so ended the great little diffi- 
culty which initiated Dr. Sharpe into the 
mysteries of practice in Australia. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND. 
ANOTHER LETTER. 

Ir was two days prior to my sailing 
from Melbourne that I received another 
letter bearing the New-York post-mark, 
but this time directed in a strange hand. 

I opened it and read : 

New-York, Everett House, 
February 4, 1853. 

‘My Dear Youne Frienp: As your moth- 
er’s uncle, and one very much interested in 
you, I write at her suggestion, to request 
your immediate return, either to the United 
States or England, in order to be present 
during some very important legal proceed- 
ings, in which you are immediately and 
deeply concerned. 

‘The facts are mainly these : 

‘Mr. Henry Duncan married my niece, Miss 
Harriet Gibson, in London, in the year 1828, 
and within a year afterwards they left England 
on avisit to Newfoundland, where his father 
resided. They subsequently proceeded to 
the United States, and were living at Boston 
when a son was born. Immediately Mr. Dun- 
can used his influence over his wife to induce 
her to allow her child to be put out to nurse, 
to which, however, she did not yield her 
assent. Buta fever reducing her to a pros- 
trate condition soon afterwards, her husband 
made use of the opportunity to carry out 
his design of sending the child away. When 
she recovered, to her great grief, he inform- 
ed her that the child was dead; and all the 
circumstances favored tliis conclusion, and 
the mother believed she had really lost her 
child, and wept over its supposed grave in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

‘IT have now to inform you that the repre- 
sentations made by Mr. Duncan, respecting 
his son’s death, have been discovered to be 


false, and that the child he buried as his own | 


was really one of other parentage, which he 
obtained from the Boston hospital. It has 
been shown, on the testimony of a girl who 
accompanied him in a carriage, and carried 
the child on the day it was taken from its 
mother’s side, that he gave it into the charge 
of a strange woman, Mrs. Kate Wilkins by 
name, near the village of Green, not far from 
Boston, giving her a hundred dollars at the 
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time, and promising her periodical payments 
for its maintenance. The boy remained seven 
years with her, and was then transferred to 
the care of Mrs. Bangs, the housekeeper of 
the Medical College, in Boston, where he 
remained till 1846, when he disappeared 
mysteriously. He was known as Washing- 
ton Edmonds, and from all that I can learn, 
you are the missing one. 

‘ Now, in order to account for the motive 
your father had in destroying your identity, 
which he did by giving a false return of his 
own and his wife’s name, in registering your 
birth, and announcing your death, it is neces- 
sary to tell you that your mother had a for- 
tune, valued at nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds, a life interest, in which, excepting 
a portion reserved for her own use, was 
settled on her husband ‘on their marriage. 
Very soon after which she made a will, de- 
vising the whole of her property absolutely 
to him, if no issue should survive her de- 
cease. It was, therefore, all-important to 
him, actuated as he was by mercenary de- 
sires, that no issue should survive; but not 
wishing to run the risk of adding crime to 
crime, he used all his skill to convince your 
mother that you were dead, without your 
actually being so. What his views may 
have been with regard to herself, I shall not 
venture to surmise. 

‘I need hardly impress upon you further 
the urgent necessity that exists for your re- 
turn by the next vessel sailing after your 
receipt of this, to facilitate which, in the 
event of its being otherwise pecuniarily in- 
convenient to you, I inclose a draft on the 
Union Bank, Melbourne, for two hundred 
pounds. 

‘My address in London is 12 Bryanston 
Square. 

‘In New-York you can learn where I am, 
on your arrival, from Mr. Robert Seymour, 
Counsellor-at-Law, 32 William-street, or in 
Boston, from Mr. John Fowler, 10 State- 
street. 

‘Your mother requests me to convey her 
warmest love to you, and anxiety to see you, 
and I remain, 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘ EDWARD BERESFORD.” 


In the same envelope there was a sealed 
inclosure, directed in a-female hand, 
unmistakably; English in its angularities. 
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Thus it ran: 


‘My Dear Boy: Do return. Your long- 
lost mother yearns to see you. Write to 
me, and direct your letter to 12. Bryanston 
Square, London. I have been deprived of a 
life-long joy by supposing you were dead. 
May heaven preserve us to meet. It is now 
the one great wish of my existence, my 
dear, only child. Ido hope you will come 
soon. Do not delay a moment after you re- 
ceive this. You will have a very warm and 
affectionate welcome, and fortune will open 
ahew prospect to you. 
explains all. 


My uncle’s letter 
For the sake of justice, come. 
‘Your most loving but anxious mother, 

* Harriet Duncan.” 


The handwriting of my mother! How 
I gazed at it and kissed it, and pictured 

her before my mind’s eye, and read her 
character like a fortune-teller, by her 
caligraphy. What a beautiful and glo- 
rious reality she had become, and how I 
yearned to meet her—ah! how fondly 
and with what tender filial affection and 
earnest solicitude! There was now 
another to share my love. I adored 
Gertrude; but my mother! How ecsta- 
tic the thought that I had a living 
mother. The realization of the dream 
of my life was joy, felicity, happiness, 
satisfaction. I was rewarded for all the 
trials, hardships, sufferings, I had ex- 
perienced. I soared on the wings of 
romance to heaven, and bugled music 
to the angels. I began a new life; I 
breathed incense, sipped nectar, and 
feasted upon ambrosia. Do you laugh 
at me? Then laugh; it is but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

My impatience made me long for the 
wings of a dove, so that I might flee to 
her ; and I fretted like a wild bird newly 
caged, at the restraints imposed by time 
and distance. Every thing but thought 
was too tardy for my purpose. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE, 
THE HOUSE IN UNION SQUARE. 

A PROSPEROUS voyage, and lo! the bay 
of New-York. Reginald Wade and I 
landed together at the Battery. I felt a 
strange, joyful thrill of emotion, not un- 
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mixed with anxiety however, as I hurri- 
ed into Broadway, and with my compan- 
ion entered the first omnibus that passed. 

I was trembling with the delights of 
anticipation, and withal nervous with 
apprehension. 
well ? 


Was she living? was she 
Was my mother still in New- 
York? Would I meet them both before 
night ? Oh! how much I longed to 
know what weal or woe the day had in 
store for me! Yet I felt that disappoint- 
ment would kill me; and I was eager to 
embrace the grim tyrant Death, if that 
great enemy of us all had already taken 
one without whom life was to me no 
longer worth having. If that vision by 
the Yarra Yarra told a true tale, then 
welcome, welcome the Omega of exist- 
ence. I had no love of the world for 
its own sake; I had ever found it bitter 
in its fruits, and yielding no rest to any 
but the fortunate few; and I spurned 
its pomps and vanities, and looked for- 
ward to ultimate oblivion for relief. 
Oblivion! that dreadful word, but how 
full of solace to the despairing, heart- 
stricken, and way-worn traveller over 
this arid desert of the world. 

Was she dead ? was she living ? 

How vital were those questions, and 
how my very life hung upon the answer. 

A nervous pallor overspread my coun- 
tenance as the huge, awkward vehicle 
threaded its way up Broadway, and I 
gazed on the throngs that filled the side- 
walks, not knowing but that a single 
glance might reveal my destiny. 

Reginald Wade left me when we reach- 
ed the Metropolitan Hotel, and I pur- 
sued my way alone. It was with some 
trepidation that I walked from the om- 
nibus at the corner of Fourteenth-street 
to the house on the east side of Union 
Square. I rang the bell and nerved 
myself for the revelation that was so 
soon to follow. 

‘Is Miss Morgan at home ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir!’ said the old servant, recog- 
nizing me. 

I sprang with new life across the 
threshold, and with a heart palpitating 
with joy, was ushered into the parlor. 
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I was agitated with emotion and the 
delights of anticipation; I was almost 
paralyzed with joy, but what a sacred 
joy it was,—so nearly allied to grief 
that when I heard a sudden rustle of 
a woman’s garments on the stairs, a 
moment after which my idol plunged 
wildly into my embrace, I burst into a 
flood of tears and wept a sincere thanks- 
giving. How passionately she clung to 
me witha tender cry of endearment, and 
mingled her tears with my own on my 
cheek, and how responsively I clasped 
her to my heart and kissed her again 
and again. 

Here was true, unadulterated, unspoilt 
mutual affection—a rare thing, and I 
say it with sorrow. How few indeed 
are blessed with it, and yet how many 
sacrifice themselves by perpetrating the 
mockery of marriage without feeling the 
divine impulse. Probably if every body 
knew every body, every body would find 
somebody to love and be loved by, but 
every body not knowing every body eve- 
ry body does n’t—‘ not by any means’ 

‘Washington — dearest,’ spoke Ger- 
trude, when her joy and grief and tears 
had somewhat subsided, ‘lam so glad you 
are here — so very happy.’ But a fresh 
burst of tears again overwhelmed her. 

‘So am I, my love,’ said I, and our 
embrace tightened. But I too could say 
little, much as I felt. And silence was 
more eloquent than words. 

‘I have been waiting for you so long,’ 
said she, ‘and what dreadful months of 
suspense I have endured! What hope 
and despondency, and even despair, I 
have felt; I shudder to think of it. O 
Washington! if you only knew all, you 
would pity me; and again she sobbed 
almost hysterically. 

Suddenly she looked up at me with 
glistening, gleaming eyes : 

‘Don’t you see how changed and 
haggard I am ?’ 

I did see it; but I only felt that she 
was the same to me as ever. Disap- 
pointment had ploughed her features, 
and, alas! I saw too plainly that sorrow 
had withered her up in her youth. I saw 
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alas! in her face ‘ Consumption’s waning 
cheek,’ and, O Gop! I shuddered to 
think that Death had marked her for its 
prey—Death the great leveller of us all. 
And had it come to this, that after all 
my misfortunes and perils and struggles, 
the idol of my existence was to pass away 
as soon as it came within my grasp? 
How hard I tried to dispel the fatal pre- 
sentiment; and then how eagerly I 
hoped that we might die together! 

I had no wish to survive her, no more 
than her love for me. My desire 
was to be buried with either in the 
one grave. Our souls were too closely 
united together ever to be disunited in 
life. To me at least disunion would 
have been death: I should have tray- 
ersed the streets—perhaps for a day or 
year —a walking sepulchre, and then 
another worm would have returned to 
mother earth—a happy relief, for exist- 
ence is not always worth having, and 
may it not become unbearable ? 

Rather melancholy this for a lover 
newly returned from a distant country af- 
ter a long absence; but was the beauti- 
ful ruin that stood by my side not enough 
to arouse these gloomy forebodings ? 

What of that bright hectic flush? 
The rose may flourish on decay. 

‘You are indeed a little altered,’ 1 
remarked, ‘but time works changes ; 
time, too, is the great healer. You are 
no more changed than I am, but perhaps 
I show it less.’ 

She looked steadfastly into my eyes 
and murmured: 

‘Yes, I am —you look well and 
strong, while [ am only a wreck,’ and 
she wept bitterly. 

I tried to soothe her. 

‘But,’ she continued, ‘I don’t cara, 
now that you have come; I can resign 
myself to die; still I should like to live 
on. How strange you must think me, 
but I can’t help it. Don’t take to heart 
any thing I say ; I feel so confused.’ 

It was many minutes before we be 
gan to speak on other matters, and 
then the conversation changed to my 
mother. 
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‘She is very anxious to see you,’ said 
Gertrude. 

‘Where is she?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘In Canada, I believe. She left word 
with her lawyer, Mr. Seymour of Wil- 
liam-street, when she went away, that 
she was to be telegraphed for the mo- 
ment you arrived.’ 

‘Gop bless her! I long so much to 
meet her; she’s been the dream of my 
life. Oh! how I wish she was here.’ 

While we were speaking Mrs. Morgan 
entered the room. 

‘O Washington !’ she exclaimed, greet- 
ing me in a cordial manner, ‘I’m very 
glad to see you back. When did you 
arrive ?’ 

‘Thank you. I arrived this morning.’ 

‘We wondered what had become of 
you, not having heard from you for so 
long atime. Well, how have you been ? 
you’re looking very well.’ 

‘Very well, I’m obliged to you. My 
stay at the Cape was entirely unexpect- 
ed; but ‘all’s well that ends well.’ I 
thought of you all very much, and great- 
ly regretted that I staid so long, and 
that I was not in Melbourne when the 
first letter arrived for me.’ 

‘You can’t imagine how deeply sorry 
we were about that bank business. It 
nearly killed Gertrude, and I don’t think 
she'll ever get over it. Gertrude, my 
dear, don’t sob so. Only to think,’ 
she continued, ‘that that unfortunate 
man, Mr. Perkins, should have been so 
wicked as to make that infamous accu- 
sation against you. Don’t you think 
she’s very much changed ? 

Alas! I did think so, but I tried to 
close my eyes to it and only answered: 
‘Yes, a little.’ 

The change was indeed greater than 
{ had been prepared for. There was 
an evident loss of Stamina, a wasting of 
the tissues, a sinking of the cheeks, a 
drooping of the eyes, and a violet shade 
around them which gave them an un- 
natural brightness and prominence. Her 
lips, too, once crimson, were now wan, 
and the blue veins were clearly trace- 
able on her thin temples. Her teeth had 
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become very white, and wore that brit- 
tle, glassy look, which in women fre- 
quently heralds and accompanies a 
decline. She had the worn appearance of 
middle age, and yet she was not twenty- 
seven. 

But frail and pale and delicate and 
bloodless though she looked, she was 
every thing to me; and I had the grief 
of knowing that I was the cause of 
this sad change. How gladly would I 
have given my own health and strength 
to restore the old hue of vitality and 
freshness to that fragile oval face, which, 
once bright and glowing with animation, 
had now a fixed expression of care, 
sadness, regret, disappointment, resigna- 
tion, which made me melancholy to gaze 
upon; but the penetrating eyes of the 
spirit carried me beyond those of the 
flesh, and I saw her in the past as well 
as in the present. I adored her all the 
more tenderly for the change that had 
come over her. 

Now the sunshine of joy beamed 
across those lines. of sadness, and hope, 
long deferred, was at length realized. 
When the shock of surprise and—may 
I say it? — of delight which at first 
almost paralyzed her, had passed away, 
the old animation returned with some- 
thing more than the old fire, the result 
of temporary excitement. 

- "What a wonderful romance that is 
about yourself, Washington,’ said Mrs. 
Morgan. ‘Your mother called upon us, 
and will be so very glad to hear of 
your return. [ shouldn't be surprised 
if she came on by the next train after 
she knows of it.’ 

‘I think I ought to go and see her un- 
der the circumstances,’ said I, looking 
to Gertrude for assent. 

‘You ‘ll miss her on the road if you 
do; for she left word with her lawyer 
to telegraph to her as soon as you came, 
and Mr. Morgan promised to let him 
know as soon as he heard of you,’ she 
replied : , 

‘Yes, the romance is wonderful; but, 
strange to say, you’ve not heard it all 
yet.’ 
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‘Indeed — what more?’ and mother 
and daughter looked at me with fresh 
amazement. 

‘Well, simply this, that on my voy- 
age to England, after that terrible affair 
in Wall-street, I made the acquaintance 
of a young Englishman named Wade, 
who invited me to dine with him at his 
club in London, and there introduced 
me to his uncle, a Mr. Henry Duncan, 
who made the third of our party at din- 
ner; and who, it now appears, was no 
other than my father. I can see him 
now, mentally, as vividly as I did then 
physically, and his manner and appear- 
ance impressed me, I remember, pecu- 
liarly, but exactly how I cannot de- 
scribe. I conversed with him on gen- 
eral topics, and particularly about the 
United States. He asked me what part 
of the country I came from, and I told 
him Boston. He looked a little hard at 
me then; and now that I reflect, I think 
a faint suspicion must have crossed his 
mind at that moment, for he said, ‘I 
met with a gentleman of your name in 
Boston,’ and seemed desirous of drawing 
me out respecting my personal history. 
Well, Mr. Wade was going, for the sake 
of sport, to the Cape Colony, and had 
taken passage by the Australian steamer 
touching there. As I was bound for 
Melbourne, he induced me to go by the 
same ship, and after that to interrupt 
my voyage, and join him in his hunting 
expedition; and for six months we led 
a life of perilous adventure in the Afri- 
can bush, camping and shooting togeth- 
er. Then he came on with me to Aus- 
tralia, less than a fortnight after which 
I received Gertrude’s letter, telling me 
the particulars of the discovery that had 
been made; and I was acquainting Mr. 

Wade with the strange story, as a rea- 
son for my immediate return, when I 
found out that he was my own cousin— 
the son of my father’s sister. I was 
more astonished than ever, as you may 
imagine, and he was as much so as my- 
self, and has come on with me to New- 
York to see how it will all end.’ 

‘What a marvellous train of cir- 
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cumstances!’ exclaimed Mrs. Morgan. 
‘You’re the hero of as startling a ro- 
mance as I ever read of.’ 

Further conversation followed on this 
and other subjects, and then she with- 
drew, not, however, before saying, ‘ Of 
course you'll stay with us. I’ll havea 
room prepared for you immediately, and 
we dine at six, as you know. Mr. Mor- 
gan will be so very glad to see you’—an 
invitation I gladly accepted. 

I was again alone with the woman I 
loved. 

CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 


‘I AM HAPPY Now.’ 


I wovtp not tell her all that [I had 
thought since we last met, and how 
those farewell lines of hers, given me 
on my departure for New-York, had 
prostrated me under a load of grief and 
doubt and anxiety. Even with the best 
and truest and purest of women, there is 
uncertainty, and as much after as before 
marriage. There is a certain indecision, 
fickleness, or caprice in human nature, 
which is liable to show itself at any 
time; but there are exceptions when 
feeling becomes definite, and a change of 
feeling is impossible. 

Gertrude was a sincere, honest, gene- 
rous, warm-hearted girl; frank, suscep- 
tible, and cursed with far less avarice and 
ambition than most of her sex. Indeed 
she had thrown both the last entirely 
aside on my account — a sufficient proof 
of her disinterestedness and purity of 
motive. But, afterall, might not even she 
change? Heaven pardon me the sus- 
picion ; but can a man be so blind as to 
live in this purgatory of a world, and 
mingle with the dross of mankind, with- 
out knowing full well that base and self- 
ish motives too often govern it, and that, 
in the great majority of cases, nearly 
every thing is sacrificed to what is false- 
ly believed to be interest, but which too 
often turns out in the end to be moral 
suicide, carrying with it a train of hor- 
rors haunting to the tomb. Not, how- 
ever, that there was aught savoring of 
the selfish or the uncharitable in her 
nature -— far from it; although I should 
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have loved her all the same if she had 
committed murder, or married another 
man for his money before my return — 
such was the intensity and ineradicabil- 
ity of my love for her. I should have 
been very sad, of course, if she had done 
so. In the last event, I might have 
called for ‘a pistol and a flat candle- 
stick,’ and quietly or noisily, as it hap- 
pened, blown my brains out ; but, upon 
consideration, suicide always appeared 
to me to be a paltry kind of refuge for a 
disappointed man, and I should have 
felt too much regard for the feelings of 
my friends and the chambermaid, to un- 
dertake the operation. Therefore, al- 
though a possibility of such a catastro- 
phe might have existed, its probability 
would have been very remote. 

But why should I reflect upon possi- 
bilities and the past? My best and 
brightest hopes had been realized. All 
that I yearned and longed and prayed 
for had been granted me, for the woman 
I adored was mine. 

Ah! the delight, the consolation, the 
‘divine influence of requited love! ‘To 
love and to be loved in return, is the 
acme of felicity, a heavenly joy, making 
the earth glorious and existence sweet, 
just as to love and not to be loved is the 
bitterest disappointment that can rend 
the human heart, bringing woe, desola- 
tion, often despair. And what death in 
life is there like to it? 

Love! what a potent spell it exerts 
now and again over poor humanity. 
Before it every thing fades into insignifi- 
ance, and a blind idolatry usurps the 
place of reason. Sublime, generous, 
ennobling passion! But, after all it is 
only the few who are really capable of 
loving. ‘The majority of men and wo- 
men have no capacity for feeling any 
thing acutely, no strong feelings, and 
those they do possess may be acted 
upon by any one of a considerable num- 
ber of persons. They have, too, a hap- 
py facility of transferring their regard, 
and are by no means heart-broken when a 
contre temps occurs. It is very different, 
however, with people endowed with more 
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than ordinary sensibility and depth of 
feeling. To them an attachment once 
formed is of vital importance, and blight- 
ed love is little short of annihilation. 

But it seems to me that I am sermon- 
izing —a grave sin. 

‘Gertrude, my dear,’ I said, tenderly 
embracing her, ‘ you can hardly imagine 
how much I have suffered since we part- 
ed; and what a sorrowful parting that 
was! I know that Byron says, 


‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’T is woman’s whole existence.’ 


but, oh! it seemed as if it was to me 
all that the poet ascribed to woman. 
To speak of myself as love-sick is to use 
a tame conventional phrase. I was 
heart-broken and prostrated with disap- 
pointment, and when I read those ‘ fare- 
well’ lines you gave me in the sealed 
package, my cup of agony was filled to 
overflowing; and if it had not been for 
a ray of hope shining through that ter- 
rible gloom and despondency. I could 
hardly have borne my misery. Oh! 
what days of silent anguish followed, 
and how my heart sunk within me when 
I waited, day after day, for a fortnight in 
Liverpool, and still no letter came. I 
was wretched and anxious in the ex- 
treme. I told you how I consulted the 
spiritual ‘medium,’ and what he said 
about your sickness. How wonderfully 
true all that was! 

‘I commenced my voyage towards 
Australia with a very heavy heart, and I 
only yielded to Mr. Wade’s solicitation 
for me to remain at the Cape, because I 
thought I should still reach Melbourne 
before any letter could reach there — 
not anticipating such a long stay. But 
I worshipped you as much, day after 
day, in the African wilds as I ever did 
and ever shall do. I nearly fainted with 
joy and emotion when I read your first 
letters to me on the day I landed in 
Australia. How welcome they were to 
me — how dearly I prized them — how 
fervently I kissed them, I cannot tell 
you. But how sad they made me feel 
after all! I reproached myself bitterly 
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for delaying on the way, and cried over 
them in joy and sorrow alternately. 
They carried comfort to my wearied, 
anxious spirit, gave me new life, and kin- 
dled hope anew. How grateful and 
delighted I was! And now, O Ger- 
trude! my love, my idol, the yearning 
desire of those long, long months of 
absence, which made the heart, if pos- 
sible, grow fonder, is satisfied, and Iam 
with you once again, a happy man. At 
least, whatever there is wanting to com- 
plete that happiness, I know you won't 
refuse.’ And I-raised her hand to my 
lips, and we both smiled as our eyes met 
in a long and loving gaze. 

Then she pillowed her face on my 
breast, and murmured fondly: ‘ Dear- 
est! Iam happy now. Oh! so happy.’ 

What could I do but stoop and kiss 
her ? 


The street door opened. 

‘That’s papa,’ said Gertrude ; ‘hell 
be so glad to find you here,’ and she 
went out into the hall to meet him. 

‘Papa, dear, Washington has come,’ 
she exclaimed, in a tone of exultation; 
and the next moment Mr. Morgan enter- 
ed the room and shook me warmly by 
the hand. 

‘I’m glad to see you back, Washing- 
ton, very. You must make yourself 
quite at home. When did you arrive? 
Great doings about you since you left. 
You haven’t seen your mother yet, I 
suppose ? How have you been? You’re 
looking well. Bad business that about 
Perkins—great scoundrel—deceived me 
completely—very sorry for it—had im- 
plicit confidence in him. But he’s dead 
now, and I’ll do my best to mend mat- 
ters. You'll forgiveme, I know; won't 
you? It wa@n’t my fault.’ 

‘Certainly, Sir; and I’m grateful to 
you for all you’ve done for me.’ 

The old gentleman seemed quite mov- 
ed with emotion ; and there was no doubt 
about the sincerity of his"welcome and 
good wishes. 

It was a novel sensation this meeting, 
on more than the old terms of friendship, 
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with the father of Gertrude. There wa 
@ touching display of warmth and ten- 
derness in his manner, which made me 
regret that I had ever considered him a 
harsh judge or a severe arbitrator. I 
saw that he was willing to do all that 
he could in the future to recompense 
me for the injury I had suffered in the 
past. 

He shook me by both hands, and then 
laid his right hand on my shoulder, and 
made an effort to say more than he did, 
for he only uttered: ‘I’m glad to see 
you my boy, very glad. Consider this 
house your home as long as you like to 
make it so.’ 

With a natural curiosity, I was eager 
to learn all I could about my mother; 
and although Reginald Wade had de- 
scribed her to me over and over again, 
I was just as anxious to hear more of 
her from other lips. So my inquiries 
were numerous and earnest. 

Mrs. Morgan again joined us. 

‘Mamma,’ said Gertrude, ‘ Washing- 
ton and [ have been comparing notes. 
We’ve been drawing pictures of his 
mother; he from what his cousin, Mr. 
Wade, told him, and I from memory. 
Don’t you think her very handsome ?’ 

‘I’m sure she has been. She’s exceed- 
ingly prepossessing, and the most lady- 
like person I think I ever saw. You'll 
love each other very much, I know,’ she 
continued, turning to me. 

‘She has such beautiful black eyes and 
hair, and such a sweet expression of 
mouth,’ said Gertrude, ‘I’m sure she’s 
very amiable and warm-hearted.’ 

‘Well, from all that I can understand,’ 
said I, after a little more conversation on 
the subject, ‘she’s a little over the me- 
dium height, well made, but inclining 
to embonpoint ; nearly a brunette, of 
entertaining manners, with very good 
taste in dress, and the son shows a 
family resemblance.’ 

‘Yes; oh! she’s very charming indeed,’ 
said Gertrude ; ‘I wish you could see her. 
Father has sent word that you are here 
to Mr. Seymour, her lawyer, and she’ll 
know very soon.’ 
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‘Then,’ said T, ‘Ill be guided by the 
reply as to whether I go on to meet her 
or await her here.’ 

After dinner the lawyer called to see 
me, and expressed his congratulations 
on my return. He at the same time 
made an appointment with me for the 
following day at his office. 

For the first time since the difficulty 
in Wall-street, I went to sleep a happy 
man at the house in Union Square. 

I did not see Reginald Wade till the 
next morning. ‘Then I called upon him 
at his hotel, and found him in his own 
room, deep in the mysteries of ‘ yellow- 
covered literature.’ Seated in an easy- 
chair, with one book in his hand and 
another on the table at his side, he ap- 
peared to be enjoying the novelty of a 
strange dish. 

‘Well, a pretty one you are,’ said he, 
rising to welcome me, ‘not to come and 
see me before this time. How have you 
been ?’ 

I explained. 

‘Lucky fellow,’ he replied, ‘ I congrat- 
ulate you.’ 

‘Just see what I’ve got here,’ and he 
turned the cover of the book in his hand 
towards me. ThereonI read the prodigi- 
ous title, ‘THe Nam witn tHe Bioopy 
Heap, or Tur Terrors or A Nicut,’ by 
Methusaleh, author of ‘The Mangled Ba- 
by, or The Washerwoman’s Revenge,’ 
‘The Girl in Yellow,’ ‘The Man in Blue,’ 
‘The Boy in Green,’ etc. ‘And here,’ 
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lifting the other volume, ‘ The Dead Loaf- 
er, or The Great Broadway Mystery,’ 
by Jupiter, author of ‘The Strangled 
Victim, or Love and Murder,’ ‘The 
Green-Eyed Monster, or The Fatal 
Struggle,’ ‘ The Red Spot, or The Miscre- 
ant’s Doom,’ ete. 

‘Alas! my country!’ was my excla- 
mation. 

‘I want to introduce you at my friend’s 
house, if you’ve no objection,’ said I, a 
few minutes later; the family having 
invited me to do so. 

‘Not the slightest --I shall be very 
happy.’ 

‘Well, [’ll call fot you at eight.’ 

And after further conversation, I left 
him to the delights of sensational ‘liter- 
ature’ (?) and took my way down-town, 
to keep my appointment with Mr. Sey- 
mour, the lawyer. 

‘Good morning. How d’yedo; very 
glad to see you,’ said he; ‘I’ve just this 
instant received a message by telegraph 
from your mother, and she left Toronto 
by the ten o’clock train this morning 
for New-York. She’ll be here to-night.’ 

I was overjoyed. 

My Moruer! how ardently I longed 
to meet her! Ah! yes, and with what 
unutterable fondness. 

That night, at half-past nine, a carriage 
drove up to the house in Union Square ; 


the bell rang, and a minute afterwards } 
beheld— 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A REGRET. 


‘On! thou dost leave thy memory like a ghost, 
To haunt the ruined heart, which still recurs 
To former beauty; and the desolate 
Is doubly sorrowful when it recalls 
It was not always desolate!’ 
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‘Tne drift of my present studies is to 
know, wherever I am, what lies within 
reach that may be worth seeing ; wheth- 
er it be building, ruin, park, garden, pic- 
ture, or monument; to whom it doth 
belong or has belonged; and what has 
been the characteristic taste of differ- 
ent ages.’ Such was the confession of 
aman of taste who has bequeathed the 
productions of his genius to the litera- 
ture of England. Without his acquire- 
ments to illustrate antiquity, or his fine 
perception to appreciate art, I can enter 
with lively feelings of enjoyment into 
his rural pilgrimage : 

‘ And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. Nota breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shades 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure unreproved.’ 

Who has not felt these emotions of 
delight ? The sprig of mournful mint, 
the casement lined with herbs, the myr- 
tle or mignonnette on the window-sash, 
the flower-box duly watered. These 
are noticed by Cowper as proofs that 
the love of nature lives in the hearts 
of all men. It is, indeed, a pleasing 
reflection, that as the eyes of our Father 
opened six thousand years ago upon 
flowers, and trees, and grass, and fount- 
ains, and birds, so the eyes of his de- 
scendants — his children through so 
many generations—continue to the pres- 
ent day to linger upon the same objects 
with untiring affection : 

‘A breath of unadult’rate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they 
cheer 

The citizen, and brace his languid frame!’ 


Thomson rejoiced that in the darkest 
winter of adversity, the charms of na- 
ture were unshadowed : 


‘You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky.’ 


This happy sensibility to natural 
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beauty, is the observation of Beattie, 
should be cherished in young persons. 
It engages them to contemplate the 
Creator in His wonderful works ; it pu- 
rifies and harmonizes the soul, and pre- 
pares it for moral and intellectual dis- 
cipline ; it supplies an endless source of 
amusement; it contributes even to bod- 
ily health; and, as a strict analogy 
subsists between material and moral 
beauty, it leads the heart by an easy 
transition from one to the other, and 
thus recommends virtue for its trans- 
cendent loveliness, and makes vice ap- 
pear the object of contempt and abom- 
ination. This is the proper manner of 
reading nature. ‘All nature,’ says 
Schlegel,* ‘is to human eyes a pyramid 
covered with hieroglyphics, of which 
few are intelligible to us, because the 
key is wanting, and because we ask Na- 
ture for it instead of praying to Gop, 
that He would unfold to us the mystery 
and the glory of his works.’ Upona 
temple at Delphi, as we learn from Eu- 
sebius, was inscribed: ‘Tov art.’ In 
how much brighter characters is the 
name of Gop written upon the gates of 
Nature! For in this great temple of 
the world, in which the Son of Gop is 
the high-priest, the heaven which we see 
is but the veil, and that which is above 
the Holy of Holies; this veil, indeed, is 
rich and glorious, but one day to be 
rent, and then to admit us into a far 
greater glory, even to the mercy-seat and 
cherubim ! 

It was during an early walk one May 
morning, that the sudden turn of a long 
and glimmering lane—one of those still, 
green, odorous lanes, where the bird 
rustles in the dim hedgerows—brought 
me into a pastoral and secluded spot, 
that recalled the dewy pencil of Gains- 
borough, or the ivied cottage of Ostade, 
or the rustic scene where 


‘Meek Hobbima presents the village mill.’ 
* Philosophie de la Vie, tom. ii, legon xv. 
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Pursuing a winding grassy path, still 
warm with the footstep of Flora, I ar- 
rived at the gate of the parsonage which 
reposed in the sunshine by the side of 
the venerable church, with its porch so 
full of sweet and endearing associations, 
its grazing sheep, and its solemn ave- 
nue of trees. Price has an ingenious 
remark upon trees in connection with 
rural architecture. ‘If trees adorn the 
cottage, the cottage repays the debt by 
its contrast of form and color. No 
wonder then if we are particularly struck 
with many of the beautiful exotics when 
so placed; with an acacia, a pine, or a 
cedar, that shade part of a village house ; 
with an arbutus, or a cluster of lilacs 
overtopping the wall or the pales of its 
garden.’ The interior of the parsonage 
was not less pleasing than the exterior. 
But the library (if a parlor at the back 
of the house may be dignified with so 
high-sounding a name) particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It was low-roofed, 
with massive beams, a_ grotesquely 
carved fire-place, with deep bay windows 
opening into a quiet and shadowy gar- 
den ; its terraces of turf overrun with the 
unrestrained rose-boughs. Through the 
parted shade of an old sycamore the 
eye caught a glimpse of a green orchard 
sparkling with bloom; while, far away 
amid the twilight recesses of leaves and 
blossom, broke the sweet, pausing note 
of the blackbird. Here I passed the 
sunny hours of noon and evening, and 
now give to you a specimen of my med- 
itations in a parlor-window. 


Hlother’s Lobe. 


I. The first gleam of understanding 
in childhood is seen in its smile of recog- 
nition: it knows its mother before it 
knows itself; and it takes the commenc- 
ing steps of the journey of life, with 
‘The name most loved forever on its tongue.’ 

It is a touching and wise provision of 
Providence, that the mother of our phy- 


sical should be also the parent of our 
mental frame. The hand that soothes 
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us to repose conducts us into know- 
ledge: 


* Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 

Telling of Him who sees in secret there; 

And now the Volume on her knee has caught 

His wandering eye, now many a written 
thought 

Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

His moving, murm ring lips endeavor to re- 
peat.’ 


We are told by Plutarch, that Corio- 
lanus loved truth for his mother’s sake. 
How much livelier the impressions of 
truth which are received at the knee of a 
Christian parent! The history of early 
genius is ofien a pleasing episode in the 
history of mother’s love. Curran said 
that he owed all his fame to that portion 
of treasure which his mother had given 
to him from her own mind. The eye of 
the mother, who stores up every word 
in her heart, discerns the latent feeling 
of taste and the awaking germ of curi- 
osity. It is recorded of the great Alfred 
by his friend Asser,* that he was tempt- 
ed to learn to read by the splendor of 
a manuscript which his mother promised 
him. A similar story is told of Chatter- 
ton. At five years of age he was sent 
to school, but made no progress in the 
acquirement of knowledge. At length 
his mother brought him home, and en- 
deavored to teach him to read out of 
an old black-letter Bratz; but all her ef- 
forts were ineffectual, until the boy’s eye 
was attracted by the illuminated capi- 
tals in a French musical manuscript. 
How the heart of Tasso’s mother must 
have rejoiced when she received the first 
offering of his affectionate poetry! It 
must have rewarded all her watchfulness 
and anxiety. When only seven years 
old he commenced his studies with the 
rising sun, and longed so eagerly to be- 
gin at an early hour, that his mother 
often sent him to school before day- 
break with a lantern to show him the 
road. <A poet, who loved Tasso, has re- 
corded the ardor of his own child- 
hood : 


* Vita. Ed, Parker. 
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‘When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good.’ 

These are the lines of Milton. Some- 
times, however, the vernal ray quickens 
the blossom into unseasonable bloom, 
and the fragile stem droops beneath 
the weight of the flower. The dew of 
praise, for the most part so salutary and 
cheering, destroys while it seems to 
quicken the power of vegetation; and 
the living energy of the plant expands 
itself in one burst of color and fra- 
grance. We cannot often say even of 
the Jupiters of literature : 


eTL Taldvog ewy edpaccao TwavTa TeAeta.t 


Erasmus, in his tenth year, could re- 
peat the odes of Horace, and some of the 
plays of Terence. Burns caught the 
touching legends of old ballads from his 
mother singing at her wheel. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones was always urged forward 
by the same affectionate muse of genius 
and virtue. ‘Read, and you will know,’ 
was the reply to his questions, and the 
stimulant to his curiosity. Sir Henry 
Wotton found a patient instructress in 
his mother; and Izaak Walton tells us 
that he repaid her each day with such 
visible signs of his future attainments, 
‘as turned her employment into a pleas- 
ing trouble.’ One more illustration, 
drawn from the life of a less eminent 
person, may be added. Peter Nieuw- 
land, professor of mathematics at Ley- 
den, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was the son of a carpenter, who, 
having a taste for books and possessing 
some scientific knowledge, instructed his 
son until he had reached his eleventh 
year; but the earliest emotions of Pe- 
ter’s mind were awakened by his moth- 
er, who, when he was only three years 
old, placed in his hands some prints, 
with many illustrative verses at the end. 
The child soon surprised her by repeat- 
ing the verses when the pictures were 
shown to him again. It is when the or- 
gans of the understanding, to borrow an 


* Callimachus., 
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image from Dryden, begin to dilate, and 
let in daylight upon the soul of child- 
hood, that the mother’s guardianship is 
the most needed and the most salutary. 


‘If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 
She turns their thoughts to Him who made 
them all.’ 


II. Chatterton, wandering through the 
villages round Bristol, sketching church- 
es and landscapes, is an interesting object 
to everyeye. It is avery exciting spec- 
tacle to watch the impatient mind paw- 
ing to get free; its thoughts already 
inflamed by the honors and rivalry of 
literature, and, like the chariot-horses 
of Statius, devouring the ground with 
eager anticipation : 

‘Pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugam.’ 


Linneeus, almost in his infancy, gather- 
ed the rudiments of botany from his 
father; but it might be easy to show 
that this quick perception of latent ge- 
nius or taste is almost peculiar to a 
mother’s eye. Sir Joshua Reynolds dis- 
played his love of drawing at a very 
early period in a sketch of a book-case 
drawn on the back of a Latin exercise, 
on which his father inconsiderately 
wrote: ‘Done by Joshua out of pure 
idleness.’ The idleness of Reynolds 
was only the dawning invention of the 
painter. To take anotherexample. The 
father of Barrow entertained so unfa- 
vorable opinion of the capacity of his 
celebrated son, that he used to express 
a hope that if Gop deprived him of any 
one of his children, it might be Isaac. 
Once more. When Thomas Warton 
was walking with his father and brother 
near Windsor, his apparent indifference 
to the scenery and architecture, drew 
from his father the reproachful exclama- 
tion: ‘There goes Thomas, caring for 
none of these things.’ 

III. There was nothing remarkable in 
the childhood or youth of Hurd. He 
was negligent and indolent; and it was 
not until he had almost entered upon 
his college career, that he began to ap- 
ply himself with diligence. But having 
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crossed the threshold, he persevered in 
the pursuit of knowledge. The talents 
of Warburton were still tardier in their 
appearance. In his youth that eminent 
person was remarkable for an abstracted 
air. Upon one occasion, a gentleman 
roused him from his reverie by the ban- 
tering inquiry, where he had been, and 
what he would take for his thoughts. 
Warburton replied that he perfectly un- 
derstood the opinion which was entertain- 
ed of him, but that the day would arrive 
when he should be regarded with very 
different sentiments. ‘The publication 
of the ‘Divine Legation’ recalled this 
saying to the memory of his friends.* 

Of the history of these persons, in 
their boyhood and youth so unpromis- 
ing, what reader is ignorant? Reynolds, 
the most famous painter; Barrow, the 
most eloquent preacher; Warton, the 
most accomplished antiquary; Hurd, 
the subtlest critic; Warburton, the most 
comprehensive scholar of the age. 

Hurd has drawn a pleasing sketch of 


his parents, with which many readers 


Let me blend 
It is addressed 


may not be acquainted. 
it with mother’s love. 
to Warburton: 


‘I believe I never told you how happy I 
am in an excellent father and mother; very 
plain people, you may be sure, for they are 
farmers, but of a turn of mind that might 
have honored any rank and any education. 
With very tolerable, but in no degree afflu- 
ent circumstances, their generosity was such, 
they never regarded any expense that was in 
their power, and almost out of it, in what- 
ever concerned the welfare of their children. 
We are three brothers of us. The eldest 
settled very reputably in their own way, and 
the youngest in the Birmingham trade. For 
myself, a poor scholar as you know, I am al- 
most ashamed to own to you how solicitous 
they always were to furnish me with all the 
opportunities of the best and most liberal 
education. My case in so many particulars 
resembles that which the Roman poet de- 
scribes as his own, that with Pope’s wit I 
could apply almost every circumstance of it. 
And if ever I were to wish in earnest to be a 
poet, it would be for the sake of doing jus- 


* Note to Memoir, Mr. Rudworth of Brewood, in 
the ‘Gentlemen’s Magazine’ for September 1792. 
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tice to so uncommon avirtue. I should bea 
wretch if I did not conclude as he does: 


‘Si Natura juberet 
A certis annis evum remeare peractum, 
Atque alios legere ad fastum quoscunque parentes 
Optaret sibi quisque : meis contentus, onustos 
Fascibus et sellis nolim mihi sumere: demens 
Judicio vulgi, sanus fortasse tuo.’ 


‘In a word, when they had fixed us in such 
a rank of life as they designed, and believed 
should satisfy us, they very wisely left the 
business of the world to such as wanted it 
more or liked it better. They considered 
what age and declining health seemed to de- 
mand of them, reserving to themselves only 
such a support as their few and little wants 
made them think sufficient.’ 


IV. As slight circumstances depress, 
so they also excite the hopes and kindle 
the imagination of childhood. Sprat 
speaks of Cowley’s affectionate remem- 
brance of his home-education; and we 
know that the ‘Faéry Queene’ which he 
found in his mother’s parlor-window, 
gave a tinge of poetry to all his future 
thoughts ; some of the sweetest thoughts 
and consolations of his short and busy 
life he owed to this accidental acquaint- 
ance with Spenser. <A similar but 
more important illustration, is given in 
the history of Reynolds—more import- 
ant, I mean, because he worked out 
more completely the sketch of his youth- 
ful ambition. In the window-seat of 
his father’s parlor he found a treatise 
on perspective, which he read with en- 
thusiasm, and which supplied his matur- 
er pencil with all the theory it needed. 
So true is the remark of Mrs. Barbauld, 
that some observation may strike the 
young sense, some verse attract the ear, 
some nursery-story take hold of the 
kindling imagination, and so form in ob- 
security the genius of a Burns or a 
Shakspeare.* 

V. If Genius has been nurtured into 
strength by mother’s love, it has repaid 
the debt of affection with filial rever- 
ence; and literature fills no page with 
purer or more delightful pleasures, than 
these memorials of tender recollection 
afford. When Epaminondas won the 


* In the Life of Richardson, 
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battle of Leuctra, his joy was quickened 
by reflecting upon the happiness that 
his achievement would impart to his 
parents. In the combats of literature, 
the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, 
carry home their spoil with the same an- 
ticipations. Bishop Jewel had the name 
of his mother engraved upon a signet. * 
Lord Bacon pours a heart of love into 
one brief sentence in his will: ‘For 
my burial, I desire it may be in St. 
Michael’s Church, near St. Alban’s: 
there was my mother buried.’ The 
father of the traveller, Burckhardt, left 
ten thousand pounds to be divided into 
five portions, between his widow and 
children. Burckhardt resigned his own 
share to increase his mother’s. ‘If I 
perish,’ said he, ‘in my present under- 
taking, the money will be where it ought 
to be.’ Upon his death-bed there were 
only two subjects on which he hesitated 
to speak —his mother, and the failure 
of the object of his travels. Filial love 
and literary glory burnt out together. 

It is in the cares of manhood, and 
amid the loneliness of age, that the re- 
collections of the lessons learned at the 
mother’s knee come back with greatest 
freshness. In the burying-place of the 
patriarchs, Javan is seen to meditate, 
after the departure of Enoch, beside a 
tomb which Miriam had dressed with 
flowers : 


‘Why lingered Javan in that lone retreat? 
The shrine of her who bore him drew his 
feet.’ 


So we can always trace the footsteps of 
genius to the mother’s grave. ‘It is 
long since,’ writes Gray to his friend 
Nicholls, ‘that I heard you were gone 
in haste into Yorkshire, on account of 
your mother’s illness; and the same 
letter informed me that she was recoy- 
ered, otherwise I had then wrote to you 
to beg you would take care of her, and 
to inform you that I had discovered a 
thing very little known, which is, that 
in one’s whole life, one can never have 
any more than a single mother.’ When 


* Life prefixed to his work. Folio. 1609. 
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Gray made this beautiful and touching 
remark, he had lost his own mother 
about thirteen years, although it seemed, 
he said, but yesterday, and continued 
every hour to sink deeper into his heart. 
Johnson probably remembered this let- 
ter of Gray, when he told Boswell, Jan- 
uary fourteen, 1766, ‘Parents we can 
have but once.’ What lover of genius, 
in passing along the picture-gallery at 
Dulwich, does not pause with a tender 
recollection and reverence before the 
portrait which Rubens painted of his 
mother? His father died at an early 
period, and the painter’s education was 
conducted by his mother, whom he al- 
ways regarded with affection and respect. 
And there you gaze upon her quiet fea- 
tures, upon which sixty winters seem 
to have left their marks. The dark 
gown trimmed with fur, and the book in 
her hand, harmonize with the simple 
dignity of her character. 

VI. The mother of Pope died at a 
very advanced age. She had lived to 
behold the glory of that child over whose 
weak and suffering infancy she had 
watched with so much patience and 
fondness. He repaid her in life, and 
his gratitude survived her in death. 
The inscription to her memory is af- 
fecting and beautiful : 


‘Teach me, like thee, to think ; and give, oh! 

give 
That harder, happier task, LIKE THEE TO 

LIVE. 

Ah! Epriraa ! 
Parentum Optima! 
Mulierum Amantissima! 
VaLe!’ 

The column to his mother which he 
erected in the garden at Twickenham, 
was inscribed on the four sides of the 
base with these words, ‘ Again ! again! 
again ! again !’* a most touching ite- 
ration ! t 

* The World, October, 12, 1789. 

+ The mother of Pope still lives in his verse : 


‘Me let the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of declining age, 
With lenient art extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile and smooth the bed of death ; 
Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky." 
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We trace the same filial tenderness in 

the character of one of Pope’s most cele- 
brated friends. When Hurd congratu- 
lated Warburton upon bis elevation to 
the see of Gloucester, the Bishop re- 
plied: ‘It comes too late; if my mother 
had been living, it might have given me 
some satisfaction.’ Still more affecting 
is his allusion to her death, in another 
letter to the same correspondent: ‘ My 
mother, somewhat less indebted to years, 
though not to the infirmities of them, at 
length fell asleep, and departed in all the 
tranquillity and ease that your mother 
did. The last leave she took of all hu- 
man concerns, as she winged her way 
into the bosom of our common Gop and 
FaTHer, was an anxious inquiry con- 
cerning my welfare, which being assured 
of, she immediately closed her eyes for 
ever.’* Hurd had recently lost his own 
mother, of whom he has drawn a de- 
lightful portrait, at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight. Gray, who was known to 
Warburton and Hurd, manifested his 
tender grief in a manner equally sweet 
and pathetic. His inscription to the 
memory of his mother breathes the 
beauty of sorrow; and after his death, 
her clothes were found in the trunk — 
just as she had left them. The poet 
could never summon gourage enough to 
open or distribute them among her rela- 
tions. If, like Warburton, + he did not 
mention her name with tears, yet her 
face shone upon his waking dreams. 
When clouds fell upon the mind of Cow- 
per, the same fountain of memory re- 
freshed him in the wilderness. In one 
of Wordsworth’s sonnets — ‘ Catechis- 
ing’ —a pleasing allusion to his mother 
is introduced, which may have escaped 
the eye of some of his readers : 


‘ How fluttered then thy anxious heart for me, 
Beloved mother ! thou whose happy hand 


Nor was his father forgotten : 

* Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walked innoxious through his age ; 
Unlearned, he knew no schoolman’s subtle art, 

No language but the language of his heart.’ 

* To Hurd, March 13, 1773. 

t To Doddridge, Feb. 14, 1742-43. 
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Had bound the flowers I wore with faithful 
tie. 
Sweet flowers! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re- 
appear! 
Oh ! lost too early for the frequent tear, 
And ill requited by this heart-felt sigh!’ * 
A greater than Wordsworth ——at least 

one more famous — has given a touching 
testimony of Mother's Love. It is of 
Walter Scott that these lines are writ- 
ten: ‘On lifting up his desk, we found 
arranged in careful order a series of 
little objects, which had previously been 
so placed there that his eye might rest 
on them every morning before he began 
his tasks. These were the old-fashioned 
boxes that had garnished his mother’s 
toilet, when he, a sickly child, slept in 
her dressing-room; the silver taper- 
stand which the young advocate had 
bought for her with his first five-guinea 
fee; a row of small packets inscribed 
with her hand, and containing the 
hair of those of her offspring that had 
died before her, and more things of 
the like sort, recalling the ‘old familiar 
faces.’ The same feeling was apparent 
in all the arrangement of his private 
apartment. Pictures of his father and 
mother were the only ones in his dress- 
ing-room : 
‘The wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee; 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft; 


Thyself removed — thy power to soothe me 
left.’ 


A Sunset Thought for Saturday Hbening. 


Watkine once along a shady lane, 
while the harvest-moon glittered through 
the trees upon the corn-fields, darkened 
here and there by the piled-up sheaves, 
I met a party of gleaners returning to 
their cottages, with their little bundles 
of wheat upon their heads. The Satur- 
day evening of the Christian may be 
compared to the homeward path of the 
gleaner.. He, too, has been wandering 
over many @ field of hope, of learning, 
or of business. Saturday evening is the 
gate of Sunday—before him lies 


* Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 
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‘The Sabbath ground, to vernal sunshine 
left.’ 

At this gate we ought to sit down and 
think over all the temptations, the strug- 
gles, the hopes, the blessings, the conso- 
lations, of the week that is gone. 


‘Themes of graver tone 

Exciting oft our gratitude and love, 

While we retrace with mem’ry’s pointing 
wand, 

That calls the past to our exact review, 

The dangers we have ’scaped, the broken 
snare, 

The disappointed foe, deliv’rance found, 

Unlooked for, life preserved and peace re- 
stored,’ * 


Herbert regarded the Sabbaths of our 
life as the pearls of the Christian year; 
how diligently and how reverently we 
have treasured them, will only be known 
in the day when Gop shall make up His 
jewels. Every sixth day throughout the 
year the path of life conducts us to the 
vestibule of Sunday. These regular re- 
turns of sacred repose from toil are ad- 
mirably adapted to revive in our hearts 
the flames of decaying devotion. Upon 
each Sabbatl»morning we rise, as it were, 
from the grave of our week-day sorrow 
and corruption. We touch, with the 
finger of humble faith, the hem of 
Curtst’s garment, in the teaching of His 
hallowed word. We cannot, indeed, go 
out to meet our Lorp with the crowds 
that welcomed Him from Bethany to Je- 
rusalem, t but we meet Hr spiritually 
when we cherish any pure thought or 
holy inclination; we bear olive-branches 
when we diffuse peace through our own 
and our neighbors’ home; we have 
palms in our hands when we vanquish 
the temptations and allurements of sin; 
we are crowned with flowers if we culti- 
vate the Christian virtues, and put on 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
we strew our garments in His way, if we 
cast aside for His sake the trappings of 
pride, and the rich apparel of human 


* Task, Fourth Book. 
+ See Bishop Sparrow’s ‘ Rationale,’ 98. 
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praise; our hosannahs are repeated in 
every honor shown to His name; we 
praise Hr in the internal melody of the 
heart ; we proclaim Him by the rhetoric 
of an innocent life. 

The consecrated precincts of the Sab- 
bath are not to be approached without 
solemn preparation. The traveller who 
reaches his home through the perils and 
hardships of the Eastern desert, washes 
his feet and anoints his head before he 
reclines at the supper of welcome. 
The wilderness of human life is not less 
wearisome, not less painful with dust 
and glare. Saturday evening brings the 
pilgrim to the tent of peace, refreshment, 
and repose; while already from the 
dawning day of holiness, the lights 
shine into his eyes 


‘Mild as opening gleams of promised hea- 
ven.’ 


Such blessings are not to be careless- 
ly received or indifferently thrown aside. 
Every Saturday evening should find us 
looking over our accounts with Time. 
‘He is happy, indeed, who can secure 
every hour to a sober or a pious employ- 
ment."* We may be sober, if the world 
will not always give us time to be pious ; 
above all, it becomes us to ponder upon 
the saying of Bishop Butler, that reso- 
lutions are lesser acts. 

Let us, then, at the close of every 


‘Saturday evening, remember, and en- 


deavor to apply to our own benefit, the 
advice of the learned and good Henry 
More—to pray continually, and to watch 
continually, that we may pass from 
transaction’ to transaction with a cir- 
cumspect eye; converting our common 
conversation, and our common business 
into instruments, or aids, of moral im- 
provement. To accomplish this object, 
we must take a diligent account of all 
our 


‘errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last.’ 


* Bishop Taylor. 
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Voices From THE Heartu. A Collection of 
Verses. By Istpore G. Ascuer, B.C.L. 
Montreal: John Lovell. 


In the introduction to this volume, 
which shows that the author can write 
prose as well as verse, and that he at 
least knows poetry when he reads it, 
and can, therefore, detect the genuine 
from the false, and mere verse from the 
genuine ore of thought, he utters some 
very true words, which are, in some de- 
gree, applicable to his own case. He 
says: 

‘ Tue instinct which bids us write our ideas, 
and the power which gives them utterance, 
are rarely in the same relation. All who 
write verse are not poets, and many dream 
beautiful thoughts, and yet can never impart 
them, and so these silent singers ‘die with 
all their music in them.’ Still, amid the 
profusion of verses, scattered everywhere 
and anywhere, how much is not hidden, like 
violets under mossy stones, which, if brought 
to light, and in places where they could be 
understood, would not bring fame and honor 
to their authors! 

‘Every writer of verse, then, does so from 
pure necessity, to satisfy a hidden craving 
after the beautiful. He cannot help it. He 
spins his thoughts, as the spider weaves its 
web, from impulse. It is, in fact, a growth 
of his mind, like the leaves of a tree. It 
never occurs to the writer, that he or she 
may only be inditing feeble commonplace, 
or, in the powerful language of Mrs. Brown- 
ING: 

*‘ Wuat make-believe, 

With so much earnest! what effete results, 


From virile efforts ! what cold wire-drawn odes, 
From such white heats !? 


And very often the higher the idea aimed at, 
the more worthless its form; and so, the set 
of verses conceived in true spirit, turns out 
to be spiritless. We cannot embody our 
dream. The plan is seemly and noble, but 
the execution proves a failure. Well, sup- 
posing that such is the case, what matter? 
Let us console ourselves with the reflection 
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that imperfection must mix itself with all 
human effort, and say, in the beautiful phi- 
losophy of Hawrnorne: ‘I am afraid thata 
sense of shortcoming must always be the re- 
ward and punishment of those who try to 
grapple with a great or beautiful idea: It 
only proves that you have been able to im- 
agine things too high for mortal faculties to 
execute.’ ’ 

But although the author discourses of 
poetry as a critic, he has with becoming 
modesty, made no pretensions with re- 
gard to the superior merit of his own 
compositions. He has simply entitled 
them ‘verses,’ but we have often pe- 
rused ‘poems’ far less worthy of the 
name. Some of these have the true 
metallic ring of poetry and music in 
them, and all are carefully written, and 
generally of more than average merit, 
although the author's occasional elonga- 
tions and abbreviations of words, to 
make a rhyme or chime, tend to mar 
the beauty of some of his verses. As 
instances of this, we may quote ‘e’er’ 
for ever, at the end of a line, and 
calméd, thronéd, curséd, charméd, and 
agéd, converted into words of two syl- 
lables; while for memories we have 
‘mem’ries,’ ‘thro’’ for through, and 
‘toucht’ for touched; but these blem- 
ishes are, fortunately, few. His rhymes, 
too, are now and then imperfect, as 
‘earth’ with ‘forth,’ ‘God’ with ‘road; 
but we meet with so much that is good 
in the volume, that we can readily afford 
to overlook minor defects, 

There is passionate tenderness in the 
following, entitled, ‘I Love You:’ 

‘I Love you, and my yearning heart 
Is burdened with this love of mine; 


A burning sense that lives apart, 
Which sacred verse can ne'er define. 


‘Not coral lips nor azure eyes 
That droop like blue-bells soft and low, 
Nor cheeks whose bloom is like the skies 
That woo the evening with their glow. 
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‘Nor the dark streamings of each tress 





Toucht with a tender, golden light, 
Nor all thy drooping loveliness, 
Like pendant lilies in the night : 


‘But the pure soul that underlies 


Thy outward garb of matchless grace, 
A beauty like the silvered skies, 
Reflected in my heart’s blank place. 


* Like brooks that cleave the mountain ways, 


And purl a melody their own, 
My love along a leafy maze 
Of wildering thought, has wildly flown. 


‘I falter in my rapturous song, 


That lightly wanders forth to roam, 
Until from out the idle throng 
It seeks thy heart —its destined home.’ 


In the poem ‘Unspoken,’ there are 


verses full of deep feeling, yet evidently 
falling short of what the author aimed 
to express. 


Thus: 


‘ Unrestine as the sea, 
When wrathful storms are raging o’er its 
breast, 
Dark, troublous waves of thought that find 
no rest, 
Are sweeping over me. 


‘In the soul’s inner shrine, 
Within the outward vesture of my frame, 
There burn consuming fires which yield no 
flame, 
Which no one may divine. 


‘ An agony intense, 
Which finds no utterance in human speech, 
Pervades my being, far beyond the reach 
Or range of human sense. 


* And broken strains of woe 
Over my spirit-chords strike and rebound, 
And break in a’ strange dissonance of sound, 
Which none may hear below. 


Love’s rapturous agony 
Which cannot find response, 0 Gop! is mine, 
But none can ever perfectly divine 

Its strength and purity.’ 


There is something in these verses 
about ‘Old Letters,’ which will find an 
echo in many a heart: 


‘Don’t burn them—-they preach love and 
wisdom, 
Of life’s purest joys they are part; 
[ read loving mem’ries within them, 
Deeply traced on the scroll of the heart. 
Do n’t burn them—the past fades too swiftly : 
Oh! let these dim treasures remain ; 
Faint records of life’s fleeting moments 
That the heart yearns to scan o’er again. 
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‘I gaze at a heart’s fond confession, 











And tears blind my eyes as I read; 
It breathes love! well, well, it don’t matter 
Some hearts, ’t is ordained, are to bleed. 
Such letters I'll fold uncomplaining, 
And lock them away from the sight, 
The bitterness folded forever, 
Regrets locked in stillness and night. 


‘ These letters are links that bind closer 


The heart to the dead, buried years; 
Why scatter in dust and in ashes 
The relics that memory endears ? 
Our hopes may not ripen like blossoms, 
Regrets prove that past joys are vain; 
But there’s truth in these dumb, aged 
treasures 
That the heart loves to scan o’er again.’ 


In an ‘Autumn Idyll’ we recognize 


harmony, pathos, and a delicate fancy: 


‘Lrxz hosts of faded joys, the withered leaves 


Are whirled aloft by the remorseless winds ; 
And, like the fruitless plans of youth, they 
lie 
Trampled beneath the iron heel of Time: 
And yet a brightness tints their palsied 
forms, 
That vivifies the cold, pale face of Death. 
And the wild rain that beats upon the earth 
Hath lost its wonted music; for the breath 
Of coming Winter stealing through its 
_ tones, 
Has rent asunder all its harmony. 
When lo! the sights and sounds of Autumn 
die, 
And like the silver breaking in a storm, 
There springs a light within my inner soul ; 
A gentle presence, flitting through its 
chambers ; 
Her eyes, like deepest wells revealing stars, 
Are darkly eloquent with lustrous thought, 
That springs from the deep fountains of her 
soul: 
I gaze upon them, and the troublous clouds 
That bridge the horizon seem to fade away ! 
And the drear winds, enamoured of her voice, 
Are lulled to silence! And the morn’s pale 
light — 
Cold as the heartless smile of frigid scorn— 
Is still a summer sunlight when she comes! 
Her looks have meanings holier than the 
stars: 
Upon the arid heart alight her words, 
Soft as a ¥ernal air in dreary March. 
In vain the clamorous winds pursue their 
course, 
And chase the crumpled leaflets everywhere, 
As purposeless as Youth pursues its dreams : 
In vain the rugged trees uplift their arms, 
Bare as the stricken heart bereft of hope, 
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And ‘se2m to look to heaven for light and 
strength, 
To brave the snows and blasts and chills of 
winter.’ 
_ The poem beginning with 
‘ Sue stands by her lonely window, 
And the maze of her golden hair 
Is streaming, like gleams in the darkness 

That closely encircles her there : 

And the stars seem upbraiding her sadly, 

As they gaze on the snowy breast, 

That heaves with an inward struggle, 

With a vague and a wild unrest,’ 
comes from a spirit full of sadness and 
disappointment, but too proud to be 
crushed. 

There isa melancholy tenderness and 
sentimental amativeness pervading most 
of these poems — a vague yearning after 
something beyond reach—an outpouring 
of regret over happinesses approached 
but not touched —a brooding over bur- 
ied hqpes, but withal a proud and some- 
what bitter defiance and sarcasm assert- 
ing itself here and there. A refined 
gensuousness is apparent even in the 


WE are glad to announce the progress 
to completion, and early publication, of 
the ‘Life and Times of Sir William 
Johnson, Baronet, by Wit.1aM L. Stone, 
only son of the late Wittiam L. Strong, 
Esq., so long the principal Editor of the 
‘Commercial Advertiser,’ and ‘ New- 
York Spectator ;’ for so many years ‘a 
power in the State,’ and in the Country. 
His father, whose Life of Branprt is so 
well and so favorably known, had pre- 
pared a large part of the first volume, 
and collected and arranged a vast amount 
of material for the entire work. His son, 
with filial affection, and we may add, 
with hereditary ability, has carried on 
the work to a near completion so satis- 
factory, as to win the cordial approbation 
of such historical writers as Grorce 
Bancrorr, JARED Sparks, and others. 
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poems most descriptive of external na- 
ture, and a living warmth is diffused 
through all. We trust to hear of Mr. 
ASCHER again in print. 


Tue Great Stone Book or Nature. By 
Davin Tuomas Anstep, M.A. Philadel- 
phia: Geo. W. Childs. 


Or ‘The Great Stone Book of Na- 
ture’—namely, the earth—-we have 
here a large amount of information, put 
forward in an attractive manner, and in- 
tended for popular circulation. Such 
works do far more good in enlightening 
the general reader on difficult subjects, 
than ordinary scientific treatises, encum- 
bered with minute details and techni- 
calities; and this is especially so with 
regard to the science of geology, which 
this volume endeavors to make easy. 
It is well and copiously illustrated, ante- 
diluvian monsters figuring largely in 
the engravings. It is written with care 
and accuracy, and, we judge, will be a 
favorite book with boys. 


TABLE. 


Among the recommendatory notices, we 
recognize a passage from our old friend 
and correspondent, Honorable Wiiu1aAm 
W. Campsett, now of Cherry Valley, the 
home of his childhood: ‘I read,’ he 
writes, ‘the sheets you sent me, and then 
gave them to my father, now in his 
ninety-first year, but still hale and 
hearty, with all his faculties preserved, 
and who takes a deep interest in every 
thing relating to Sir Wimuam. Your 
work will be a very valuable addition to 
the ante-revolutionary history of New- 
York.’ 

Sir Witt1AM Jonnson was so identi- 
fied with every public transaction in the 
Colonies (especially New-York) for thir- 
ty years previous to the Revolution, 
that his life must necessarily be ,a his- 
tory of the times in which he lived. 
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So intimate, indeed, were the relations 
between Sir WitiraAm and the Detan- 
cers, the Watrtons, the Livinestons, the 
Scuvy.ers, and that class, that in his 
life, much of the political history of 
New-York is necessarily involved. 

To accomplish this work, more than 
six thousand original letters and docu- 
ments have been carefully studied ; and 
the ms. minutes of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil, for sixty years preceding the Revolu- 
tion, have been critically examined and 
collated. By means of these original 
letters, from all the prominent men of 
that time, which have never before been 
consulted, numerous errors, some of 
grave moment, have been corrected. 
Let two examples suffice: 

First: When the Stamp-Act Mob 
burned Cotpen in effigy, they also 
burned a figure supposed to haye been 
the Devi, holding a boot in his hand. 
Cotpen’s son, however, informs Jonn- 
son that it was Lord Bure who was 
intended. 

Seconp: History has always severely 
blamed General Montcatm for this: 
that is, that when he captured Oswego, 
in the Old French War, he allowed his 
Indian allies to massacre the garrison, 
contrary to agreement. Some original 
affidavits, however, sworn to before Sir 
Wi11aM Jounson, by some of the garri- 
son, show that, so far from the above 
allegation being true, General MontcaLm 
shot down three Indians, and saved the 
garrison from harm. 

In this way these documents clear up 
a great deal of error: Sir Witi1am hav- 
ing been interwoven in every affair of 
those days. 

Mr. Srone’s father spent a great portion 
of his later life in obtaining documents 
for this history; and he had completed 
seven chapters, when he died. This 
work, therefore, his son has considered 
a sacred as well as a pleasant duty to 
complete. After he had written his first 
chapter (the eighth in the book) he dis- 
covered the eighth by his father; and 
found that in the arrangement, in the 
facts, and in the deductions therefrom, 
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he had followed him almost to the very 
letter. This, of course, gave him en- 
couragement to finish the work. 

This fact of itself will show that the 
public may place every confidence in 
the authenticity and literary execution 
of the book. It cannot fail to attain to 
general favor. The publisher is Mr. 
J. Munsett, No. 78 State street, Albany, 
who is now prepared to receive sub- 
scriptions for the work. 


Many of our readers will remember, 
‘in the years of long ago,’ a certain 
‘Young Knick,’ who used to entertain 
them (as nota few of them were wont 
to inform us at the time) by his little 
‘sayings and doings,’ incorporated in 
these pages. Well: here are some pas- 
sages of a letter from that once little 
boy, now in the United States Military 
Rail-road Service, near Washington. 

What he says of his visit to the Pat- 
ent Office reminds us of our own visit to, 
and only survey of, the awful mysteries 
of that multifarious ‘ Institution.’ We 
recollect that before we escaped from 
the very impressive edifice, we were 
well-nigh crazy with what we had seen. 
There were machines and ‘ inventions,’ 
which no man could number, of such 
complex structure, valves, and ‘ wheels 
within wheels’— that we came away, 
as we mentioned in our last, with a 
vague idea that we had seen, among 
other things, the ‘ Opening of the Seals’ 
in Revelation : 


‘Smxce my arrival here, I have been 
on two expeditions: namely, the Patent- 
Office, and Capitol at Washington, and 
the town of Culpeper, Va., just after 
its occupation by the Union soldiers: 
and if you have no objections, I will try 
to relate some of the ‘Incidents’ of 
my ‘ Travels.’ 

‘A week ago last Wednesday, I went 
to Washington; and having plenty of 
time before the train returned to Alex- 
andria, I determined to visit the Patent- 
Office, one of the principal buildings of 
the town. 
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‘ After obtaining permission to smoke 
my ‘ Regalia’ during my peregrinations, 
I ‘struck out’ boldly to ascend the mar- 
ble steps, which are not ‘ few in number 
and far between ;’ and in the course of 
‘some time’ I got to the top, walked 
into a very large hall, (all marble or 
granite,) which contained the ‘curiosi- 
ties ; ‘considerable many’ in number, 
it struck me, on a cursory examination. 

‘The first article which claimed my 
attention was the original ‘ Decuara- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE,’ ‘put up’ in a 
glass case. It was much faded, to be 
sure: you could read Jonn Hancock’s 
signature very plainly, but the other 
names were very dim. After inquiring 
the price, and finding that it was n’t for 
sale, I passed on to another case, con- 
taining a full suit of clothes worn by 
General Georce Wasuineton, during 
the Revolution of 1776, and also when 
he resigned his position in the army, 
They didn’t strike me as being any 
thing very ‘stylish,’ but I presume they 
were at that time. This suit was also 
unpurchasable: so I walked along till 
I ran against another case, containing 
the first Printing Press used in this 
country, once belonging to Ben Franx- 
tix, Esq., who invented lightning-rods 
and this Printing Press, in order to 
print show-bills for Dan Rice’s Circus. 
performing at that time in Philadelphia, 
I believe. It’s a very odd-looking ar- 
rangement, and I have no doubt but 
that it is the one. They say that the 
Heratp wants it to print their paper 
on, after they have built and finished 
their new extension, which they talk 
about making of their old establish- 
ment. 

‘The next thing I saw was the Treaty 
between the United States and Turkey, 
written on parchment, in the Turkish 
language. I read it all through, of 
course, and was much pleased. The 
style is animated and terse — equal to 
Tupper. ‘There were also ‘lots’ of pre- 
sents which were presented by Crowned 
Heads to the different Presidents whom 
we have had. All very pretty and cost- 
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ly, but none of which ‘were to be dis- 
posed of,’ they said. 

‘I saw a great many other things 
‘too numerous to mention,’ or even to 
look at: and if you are not versed in 
the art of machinery, they would be of 
little interest to you if I should go on 
and tell you what they were. Your 
* Patent Self-Moving, Back-Action Hen- 
Persuader, I was told, attracts a great 
deal of attention. The PresipEnt says, 
there ‘is not a more ingenious thing 
in the whole collection.’ 

‘Well, I walked around till I 
tired, and then I ‘cum edut.’ 

‘I then took a carriage, (bells on the 
horses,) and rode away to the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, to the Capitol, 
which is something of a building, al- 
though you can’t see it till you get up 
to it. After building a fire under one of 
the horses, to get him to start, then 
whipping him all the way, we at last 
‘thundered at the gates of the Capitol.’ 

‘The grounds which you pass through 
on your way are very grand; splendid 
walks, and shady trees; but ‘come to 
think of it,’ you ’ve been to the Capitol 
yourself; and I ‘guess’ I’ll not try to 
give you a description of it: but after I 
had got lost once or twice, and had seen 
the Senate and the ‘ House,’ 
away. 

‘The other ‘tramp,’ as I said, was to 
Culpeper, Va., about sixty-one miles 
from Alexandria, directly on the line of 
our road. 

‘Last Sunday morning, at four o’clock, 
five of us started out and bundled up, 
(for it was very cold,) and took a train 
of bread and hay which was going 
to the army. We couldn’t get in the 
cars with the bread, so we climbed on 
top of the hay, dug a hole, and all squat- 
ted down in it, to keep ourselves warm. 

‘When the sun came up, he found us 
at Manassas Junction, where a great 
deal of property was once destroyed by 
STONEWALL Jackson. We left there, 
and did n’t stop till we came to Warren- 
ton Junction, from which place there is a 
branch road to the village of Warrenton, 


got 


I came 

















ten miles distant: a very pretty little 
place, but fu/l of secessionists. 

‘Next, we came to Bealton, nine miles 
from the Junction; a ‘town,’ consisting 
of a telegraph-office and one stable! 
We had to wait there for another train 
coming north, two hours ! — which was 
very tedious. I passed the time away 
in sleep. At last we left there, and the 
next Station was Rappahannock, a quar- 
ter of a mile from the river of that name ; 
a dirty little stream, not much wider 
than our little Sparkill creek at Pier- 
mont; but it has been made ‘ memora- 
ble in history,’ I presume. We next 
came to a station with the very signifi- 
cant name of Brandy; a very fine 
name, but a very dry place. If you re- 
collect, there was quite a battle fought 
here, once, by General Porr, I think. 
From ‘ Brandy ’ to Culpeper, you can see 
scores upon scores of dead horses, killed 
during the last cavalry fight for the 
possession of Culpeper. Within about 
a mile from ‘ditto,’ the view is superb. 
You have a splendid range of the Blue 
Ridge in sight for miles —a noble spec- 
tacle! 

‘After I got in Culpeper, although 
it was Sunday, there was the greatest 
confusion, noise, and every thing else: 
soldiers, sutlers, officers, and all, were 
mixed up, and you could hardly tell 
what any of them were trying to do. 
There was a continual stream of army 
wagons rushing through the town, and 
cavalrymen dashing about at great speed. 

‘We walked around the town; saw 
two or three houses which had been 
struck with shell; and plenty of citi- 
zens, who stood in groups, with faces 
as long as your arm. You ought to 
have seen how they looked at us, as we 
sauntered along! I didn’t care: I put 
on a little extra swagger, for their espe- 
cial benefit. A great many ladies, young 
and old, stood on the piazzas of their 
houses, and ‘kinder’ sneezed at us as we 
passed. Now I’m not to be sneezed 
at: but I don’t blame them: it is very 
natural, I think. I walked till we 
could see nothing more; so we went to 
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the dépdt, and at half-past two o'clock 
we took the train for Alexandria, at 
which place we arrived at nine o'clock : 
six hours and a half going sixty-one 
miles — standing all the way! ‘How’s 
that ?’ 


‘Ware I write, the whole of the 
Twelfth Corps are coming in; and the 
place is crowded with them; lying 
asleep ‘all round, and all over.’ They, 
and the Eleventh Corps, which came in 
yesterday, are going to reénforce Rosz- 
crans. Mr. McC is very busily en- 
gaged, up the road, in sending the 
troops on.’ 





So much for the once ‘ Young Knick,’ 
of these pages. ‘These young fellows,’ 
says CHARLES Lams, ‘are coming up, 
and pushing us from our stools.’ We 
hope ‘Young Kyickx’ will keep away 
from Culpeper hereafter. He may oth- 
erwise stand a chance of being ‘ gobbled 
up.’ Ah! but it is toobad! Why can- 
not children always be children? As 
we wake up in the night, sometimes, 
and feel our last little boy’s hand in 
ours, we feel that it is growing larger, 
and that by and by he will be a simple, 
confiding, ingenuous little boy no more! 
May the ‘childhood of the soul’ then be 
ours, whatever may befall ! 


Ir had been more than twelve years, 
until one bright, glorious autumnal 
evening, a short time ago, that we had 
passed up the East River as far as that 
opening toward the Long-Island Sound, 
which bounds on the West the viilage 
of Astoria; then a little hamlet of a 
few houses — pretty houses, to be sure, 
many of them, but their locality was 
not devoid of the reputation of fever- 
and-ague ; now, however, a fine flourish- 
ing village, with palatial residences on 
handsome streets, stretching out into 
the verdurous, healthy country to the 
eastward and northward. 

Proceeding in this last direction, with 
the old friend with whom we had been din 
ing, wejcame suddenly upon Hell-Gate ; 
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that narrow strait, where the current is 
violently compressed between shoulder- 
ing promontories, and horridly perplex- 
ed between rocks and shoals. Wasu- 
incTON Irvine, in the introduction to 
his story of ‘ Kipp, the Pirate,’ describes 
it ~as being at low-water as pacific a 
stream as one could wish to see; ‘ but 
as the tide rises, it begins to fret; at 
half-tide it roars with might and main, 
like a bull bellowing for more drink ; 
but when the tide is full, it relapses into 
quiet, and for a time sleeps as gently as 
an alderman after dinner. It may be 
compared to a quarrelsome toper, who 
is a peaceable fellow enough when he 
has no liauor at all, or when he has a 
skin full; but who when half-seas over, 
plays the very devil.’ 

But this bullying, hard-drinking, blus- 
tering little strait, how calm, how sweet 
it was, as we saw it the other afternoon 
with our friend, from the upper end of 
Astoria! ‘The evening sun was low;’ 
and the golden and purple clouds which 
‘begirt his career,’ were perfectly re- 
flected in the glassy surface of the 
stream. 

It was a lovely sight; and long did 
we gaze in rapt admiration upon it. 

In looking at this varied and beautiful 
scene, we could not choose but think of 
a circumstance, which ‘occurred once 
upon a time,’ on a summer afternoon, 
now several years ago, when the same 
spot was one whirl and ‘hell of waters,’ 
which those who saw, and participated 
in, will not be likely soon to forget. 

We had gone with a company of choice 
spirits, and good enthusiastic fisher- 
men — (and without enthusiasm, there 
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put off for the fishing ground, right in 
the midst of Hell-Gate, hardly a stone’s 
throw from the ‘ Hen and Chickens.’ 

Here we ‘ dropped Kellock,’ and went 
to work. The water was almost as 
smooth as the Tappaiin-Zee, in the moon- 
light calm of a summer evening. It 
only dimpled, where a few hours earlier, 
or later, it was whirled, and roared, and 
tossed, and dashed, like the white-green 
yeasty heaps of waves that rise, and 
swell, and subside, and rise again, be- 
low the Great Cataract at Niagara. 

Well: we ‘fished, and fished, and 
fished: ’ the time was favorable ; the 
weather glorious; every one had good 
luck ; the beautiful bass came in ‘ hand- 
over-hand’ into the boat, from every 
man’s line which was out; ‘ plumpers,’ 
too, at that; provoking a wholesome 
rivalry as to size, and not less as to num- 
bers. 

Now it so happened that one of our 
six oarsmen was deaf and dumb; but 
while his companions had all their ears 
open (for they were not fishing) he was 
the first to ‘ give voice.’ 

The sun had dropped low in the west 
over the verdant shores of the upper 
East River; the tide was beginning to 
kick up its’ accustomed bobbery; and 
our ‘mute’ rower called us all to a sense 
of our danger, by sounds which were 
more like the lowings of young calves, 
with their poor heads hanging over the 
sides and ends of a Washington Market 
wagon, than any thing else we can re- 
member ; accompanied by gesticulat ions 
only less violent and uncouth than his 
voice. 

Insensible to danger, and accustomed 


is no such thing as a really ‘ good’ fish- 
erman) — to catch bass at Hell-Gate, at 
the proper state of the tide. Having our 
then Recorder, Chief of Police, District- 
Attorney, and one or two other distin- 
guished city funetionaries, we took boat 
at Blackwell’s Island—a stout, thick- 
ribbed craft, manned by six stalwart 
striped oarsmen, who had been ‘sent 
up’ from the city ; and having snatched 
a jhasty but most welcome repast, we 


to command, Recorder T and Chief 
M —— realized the ‘situation’ in a 
moment : 

‘Up, Kellock ! — steer for the larboard 
side of that cluster of rocks! — Keep 
clear of that eddy! —look out for the 
Hen and Chickens!’—and away we 
went. 

There was not one of us that night, 
when we had made our way up the 
‘west coast’ to Harlem, anchored at 
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good old Mrs. Brapsuaw’s, ( ‘ Here she 
goes, and there she goes!’ ) and par- 
took, in a quiet room — with ‘ olden ap- 
pointments’ of furniture, well kept, and, 
nice as a pin —of one of her beef-steak 
and chicken suppers—we say there 
was not one of us that night who did 
not return to town with a grateful sense 
of the care of that kind Providence 
which had saved us from the rough and 
ragged depths, where many a brave craft 
lies buried. 


Here is an authentic Incident of the 
Battle of Antietam, sent us by a Union 
officer who was in that terrific strife. 
It well and forcibly illustrates the perti- 
nacious courage of our army: 


‘ During the very fiercest of the fight, 
while Banxs’s old corps were engaged on 
the right wing of McCLeLian’s army, a 
desperate charge was made by the enemy 
under General Hitz, on Captain Cocn- 
RAN’s New-York Barrery. On came 
the enemy from quick to double-quick, 
yelling like fiends incarnate; while the 
New-York boys manfully stood to their 
guns, increasing their charges from one 
to two, and then to three canisters at a 
time, making fearful inroads through the 
rebel ranks. With that utter disregard 
of danger and death that has character- 
ized the rebels all through the Virginia 
campaign, they would close up the gaps 
made in their ranks, and rush on with 
shouts of defiance. On they came, until 
but a few rods intervened between the 
advancing foe and the determinate bat- 
tery. The Captain cheered on his brave 
men, determined never to retreat, not- 
withstanding his battery was for the 
time (owing to the withdrawal of Gene- 
ral Hooker's corps) without any infantry 
support. But when the enemy’s bayo- 
nets fairly glittered before the eyes of 
his men, and it seemed utterly impossi- 
ble to hold the position any longer, he 
was about to give the order to ‘ Limber 
to the rear,’ his ear was greeted with the 
familiar voice of an old comrade in arms, 
the Colonel of the Forty-sixth Penn- 
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sylvania Volunteers, now Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Joseru F. Knipe, than whom there 
is no braver officer in the Union army: 
‘Give ’em h—Il, my boy: for the whole 
State of Pennsylvania is here to back 
you! 

‘Turning about quickly, the Captain 
beheld his gallant friend standing bare 
headed near him, at the head of eight 
men, of a new Pennsylvania regiment, 
whom he had picked up in the woods, 
and formed in ‘battle array,’ in rear of 
his friend’s battery. A hearty cheer 
from the brave artillerymen was the re- 
sponse to the Colonel’s exclamation; 
and three canisters to the gun were 
rammed home, and sent on their mission 
of destruction into the enemy’s advanc- 
ing line. Each of the six Parrott guns 
swept a space of a rod wide through the 
enemy’s ranks; when the survivors 
broke, and fled in confusion from the 
field. Cheer after cheer was sent up by 
those brave but exhausted cannoneersy 
as the enemy disappeared in the woods: 
and then ‘ Three times three and a Tiger,’ 
were given for ‘ Colonel Knipr, and the 
whole State of Pennsylvania, who had 
come so opportunely to their assistance.’ 


We have heard of the ‘rumor’ of the 
work, mentioned by the ‘ Hxpress’ even- 
ing journal, as being in course of pre- 
paration for publication. Its character 
is certainly promising. Sketches of the 
Lives and Reminiscences of all the Collec- 
tors of the Port of New-York, from the 
foundation of our National Customs, up 
to the present time, could scarcely fail 
to be a very readable book. There are 
thirteen of them altogether, the ‘ Express’ 
states: beginning with General Lams, 
and including Messrs. Getston, Tuomp- 
sox, Swartwovut, Hoyt, Morgan, Cur- 
tis, VAN Ness, Lawrence, Bronson, 
RepFie_p, ScHe.t, and our present able 
and popular Collector, Mr. Hiram Bar- 
NEY. 

Of course there will be political and 
social history in the book, illustrated by 
numerous reminiscences, which will 
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come ‘freshly up’ to readers of the 
present day, with which they were once 
familiar. 

The Lxpress states, that the work is 
‘reported to be from the pen of a Dep- 
uty Collector of one among the important 
departments of the Customs, who does 
not now for the first or second time 
make his appearance as an acceptable 
contributor to this peculiar species of 
literature.’ 

Now we remember two anecdotes of 
two of the collectors named above: but 
perhaps they are not sufficiently im- 
portant to be introduced into a book, 
but yet may serve to diversify one of 
these desultory pages. 

One of these subjects was a member 
of the Society of Friends: a most quiet 
man, as his creed and his habits should 
denote. But he was a sly wag, in his 
way, notwithstanding. 

On one occasion, a party of serenaders 
came to his door one moonlight night, to 
pay their ‘ musical respects’ to his daugh- 
ter, a very lovely Quaker maiden. It 
was rather late, and it was some time 
before any kind of indication appeared, 
by light, the raising of a window, or any 
other sign, that even the presence of the 
serenading party was appreciated. 

At length, after a beautiful ‘render- 
ing’ of Joun Howarp Paynr’s deathless 
song of ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ foot-steps 
were heard approaching, and a faint 
light glimmered through the fan-lights of 
the hall. 

The door slowly opened, and there ap- 
peared in the entry-way our Quaker 
‘Friend,’ holding a lighted candle in his 
hand, peering forth into the night, and 
glowering upon the anxious party of 
serenaders. His remarks were brief, 

but significant : 

‘Friends,’ said he, ‘thee have been 
singing of thy Home — thy sweet Home; 
now, if thee have a home, and a ‘ sweet 
Home,’ why don’t thee co to thy home!’ 

The door slowly closed ; and the start- 
led serenaders saw him ‘ruminating 
bedward,’ doubtless with a ‘still smile’ 
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at the manner in which he had preter- 
mitted that ‘noise of instruments,’ so 
little beloved of ‘ Friends.’ 

A very different sort of person, in 
very many respects, was the subject of 
our second anecdote: a bluff, out-spo- 
ken, ‘ Joun-Bu.’- looking man, but with 
as warm and generous a heart ‘as e’er a 
man was blest withal.’ 

One day he was waited upon, at the 
Custom-House, by a committee, on be- 
half of an actor, who long since ‘ strut- 
ted his brief hour upon the stage, and 
then was heard no more.’ Their object 
was to secure his subscription to a pub- 
lic ‘Testimonial’ to their friend, a stal- 
wart dramatic hero, who had a voice 
like the ‘tearing of a strong rag,’ and 
who stirred his audiences as with the 
sound of a trumpet. 

The kind-hearted Collector took up 
his pen, and signing his name, held 
himself at any time responsible for three 
hundred dollars. 

This unusual subscription took the 
Committee all aback; and they were 
profuse in their acknowledgments 
They added: 

‘We owe it to your generosity to say, 
that after such liberality as you have 
exhibited, we take it upon ourselves to 
stipulate that you—you yourself—shall 
have the naming of tie first piece (the 
‘miéce de resistance,’ we suppose,) in 
which our great and popular favorite 
shall appear.’ 

Here was a poser: but our polite of- 
ficial was equal to the ‘ position :’ 

‘It don’t matter much what piece he 
appears in,’ said he, musingly. ‘ But 
stay!’ he added, brightening with the 
thought; ‘is there a strong sensation 
play, with an iron door in it, that he can 
assault with great vigor and success?’ 

The very melo-drama required was at 
once hit upon by the Committee : 

‘Let that be the play, then,’ said the 
good-natured, but satirical official, as he 
waved the Committee toward the door: 

‘Let him knock that iron door down 
with his fist, when he stalks off the 
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stage: he can do that, and it is the only 
thing he can do, in the dramatic way. 
Good morning, gentlemen!’ 

The Committee retired to report the 
money, but probably not the remark by 
which it was accompanied. 


Mr. Dempster, the sweet singer of 
Old Scotia, so well known by his long 
residence in this the land of his adop- 
tion, and by his musical compositions 
and execution, which have become ‘ en- 
denizened in the national heart,’ has re- 
cently returned among us, and has given 
two concerts, which filled the capacious 
and beautiful Irving Hall, opposite the 
Academy of Music, (and on opera- 
nights, too,) with admiring audiences, 
composed of the very élite of our citi- 
zens. It was a universal remark, that 
never was he in better voice; and his 
reception, which was very enthusiastic, 
showed that time only enhanced his 
hold upon the affections of the public. 
His new compositions, from Tennyson’s 
‘Princess,’ exhibit great originality of 
conception and execution. The same 
may be said of the ‘Idylls;’ while a 
brief selection from old favorites met 
with their accustomed warmth of re- 
ceytion. Let our friends in the West, 
whither he wends his way, after a short 
visit to Philadelphia, and perhaps Wash- 
ington, test the justice of the praise 
here awarded. The following discrimi- 
nating and well-written notice is from 
the ‘ Boston Daily Advertiser,’ the best 
‘lay’ musical authority in that ‘ Hub of 
the Universe :’ 

‘Whoever has sought for a satisfactory 
adaptation to music of a favorite poem 
knows how seldom he has been gratified, 
and if he has further attempted to supply 
the deficiency for himself, he has learned to 
appreciate the obstacles which rise to pre- 
vent the fit wedding of melody to verse. For 
instance, all TeNNysoN’s songs and many 
of LonGFELLow’s, it is almost impossible to 
bring into such a union, for they already 
flow so tunefully that the composer’s mea- 
sures seem really to restrain their natural 
freedom. It needs but a casual inspection 
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of the countless attempts at setting them 
which lie on every music-seller’s counter to 
see that good musicians have but rarely suc- 
ceeded, and that others had better have 
saved their time and paper. We have, 
therefore, very carefully considered the sev- 
eral new songs with which Mr. Dempster has 
enriched his repertoire, and in which he 
gives to the public the results of much study 
and pains. The words are mainly chosen 
from Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ and ‘ Idylls,’ and 
they include all those brief but exquisitely 
beautiful poems, whose brevity and beauty 
are alike a bar to the touch of an ungracious 
hand. It does not come within the province 
of a daily journal to discuss in detail a list of 
compositions so varied, and each so com- 
plete in itself, but we feel constrained to 
chronicle such a contribution to English mu- 
sical literature as an event of too much con- 
sequence to be passed over in silence. We 
have, as every one will have, our favorites 
among them ; but we desire to bear our testi- 
mony to the uniform freshness and faithful- 
ness with which Mr, Dempster has complet- 
ed a work which, from its inception, has been 
thoroughly consonant with his talents and 
his taste. These are songs which ought to 
live and to grow in esteem as they become 
more familiar; they are not intended to be 
erudite and grand, or to astonish, but they 
are meant to convey the graceful simplicity 
which gives the verses their charm, being at 
the same time well grounded in scholarly 
style, as the poet’s ease rests upon his expe- 
rience and culture. For particularly felici- 
tous illustrations of our position, we may 
refer to ‘Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel,’ 
‘ Ask me no more,’ and ‘ Break, break, on thy 
cold gray stones, 0 sea!’ which we believe to 
be unsurpassed by any modern specimens of 
this department of composition, for melody 
which truly translates the poet’s thought, set 
in an accompaniment replete}with delicate 
devices of harmony and suggestive turns of 
phrase. In a word, we congratulate both the 
public and Mr. Dempster that upon his re- 
turn for a short season to the concert-room 
he has brought from his retirement these 
lyrics which must not only be pleasant in 
the ears of his many auditors, but must, 
when they shall be published, prove a me- 
morial of his ability as a composer, and a de- 
light to the thousands who will love to learn 
and to repeat them.’ 
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WE recognize in the following ‘ Vicks- 
burgh Incident’ the facile hand of our old 
friend and correspondent James GRANT 
Wison, (son of our older friend and 
contributor, the late Witt1am Wuitson, 
of Poughkeepsie,) now a Major and 
A. D. C. to General Banks, at New- 
Orleans. He is full of gossippy, off- 
hand things like this, from ‘ The Era,’ a 
principal New-Orleans journal, and he 
has promised us that ‘when he can 
command a little leisure, he will send 
us some South-western waifs for annex- 
ation’ to our Table: 


‘WueEn the mine dug under Fort Hill, at 
Vicksburgh, by General Logan, exploded, on 
the twenty-sixth of June, a large number of 
rebels were killed and wounded. Among 
others who were blown high above the works 
was an American citizen of African descent, 
who fell on his head on the outside of the. 
rebel fort, and to the astonishment of our 
soldiers, was not killed. As some of the 
men ran towards the darkey, of course carry- 
ing their arms, he rose to his feet and shout- 
ed: ‘Forde Lorp’s sake, sogers, don’t shoot 
dis nigger! I wasn’t doin’ no fightin’, I 
was only totin’ up grub.’ When asked how 
high he had been, he replied : ‘ Two or dree 
mile, I reckon:’ and on being asked how he 
came into our lines, said: ‘ Dunno, massa; 
shell, I spec.’ 





Tue following comes from an old cor- 
respondent in far ‘Down East.’ We 
blush at so unusual a thing with us as 
sending it to the printer; but as the 
little dog said to the locomotive: ‘ Let 
that pass :’ 


‘How—where on earth did you get all 
these books? Here! what! the Knicker- 
BOCKER too! and the North-American! You 
take the KnickerBockeR indeed! Why, 
there are none but ‘Squire Waters and 
Doctor Marvin, in the whole town, who 
think themselves able to have such a costly 
work, which is only meant for a few rich 
people to read. Pretty well, eh? fora poor 
apprentice to a soap-boiler! Where did you 
get that book-case, and all those books that 
you have got stuck up there?’ Well, in 
answer to these inquiries, the apprentice, 
whose income was a pittance, ‘took down 
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several neatly bound volumes of the North- 
American Review, and a handful of those of 
the KNICKERBOCKER,’ and explained that what 
his friend laid out in segars, and sundry tri- 
files, he invested in the purchase of litera- 
ture. Now, Mr. Editor, I took up a small 
book, the other day, which by the date was 
published nearly a score of years ago, in a 
town ‘ down East,”and have quoted from it, as 
above, for the nice little moral which it con- 
veys to the youth, who by chance or associa- 
tion may see it in the ‘ Veteran Monthly.’ 
And in reminding yow of the estimation in 
which your Magazine was held in days long 
gone, I have no desire to move you unto van- 
ity, or to suggest a doubt that you will allow 
the prestige which many genial contributors 
have imparted to it, to decline. And, Sir, 
would it not be better to touch lightly upon 
politics, and seek rather to make your pages 
the continued medium of a hearty laugh and 
solid piece of information, as well as of sym- 
pathy with all that is noble and good, or, if 
you please, an occasional sermon upon social 
depravity.’ 





We have a very small juvenile who 
bids fair to become a ‘ purist’ in the use 
of the English tongue — he ‘ takes such 
notice.’ He is fond of locomotives ; and 
the other night, describing the object of 
a throttle-valve, he said it was jor to 
make it go faster, or slower, etc. He was 
corrected in his speech, and informed 
that ‘ for to’ was superfluous and inele- 
gant. ‘Why, it is in the Bible,’ said he. 
‘Mr. —— (our rector) said it the other 
Sunday morning, when he was talking 
about the man going out to see the cat- 
tails: ‘What went ye out for to see?’ 
So did that funny singer, that we went 
to hear one night (Sam CoweE tL, in 
‘ Billy B-a-r-l-o-w |?) He said: 

‘Strange countries for to see, see, see, 

Strange countries for to see.’ 


This was a poser! — collated authori- 
ties '!—the Brste and Buty Bartow! 


‘Japan and the Japanese,’ an article 
both timely, well considered, and well 
treated, will find its way to our readers 
in an ensuing number. 
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Messrs. Ivison, Putnney & Company, 
Walker-street, have issued SanpeErs’s 
‘Union Fourth Reader, the last pub- 
lished of a series which deserve the high 
encomiums which they have elicited from 
the public and the press of our country. 
In design, execution, literary and typo- 
graphical, this series is unsurpassed. 
To the present volume we shall hope to 
be able to advert more at large hereafter. 


We like enthusiasm —or ‘ entuze- 
muzzey’ as Byron’s Italian called it: 
such enthusiasm, for example, as was 
exhibited by the sensitive Dutchman, 
smoking his meerschaum, and looking 
sleepily at the Great Cataract of Niagara. 

‘Look!’ said his companion: ‘see 
that roaring, trembling, tumbling green 
flood, as it rolls into the awful gulf be- 
low!’ 

‘Yaiis,’ replied the Dutchman: ‘and 
what's to hender ?’ 

Probability favors the conclusion that 
there is scarcely any thing in this world, 
which could ‘hender’ the Niagara river 
from going over the Falls. 


Tue touching incident mentioned by 
‘C. D.,’ of Chicago, reminds us of a scene 
similar ‘in kind, though not the same,’ 
which we once witnessed, many years 
ago, at an undertaker’s, in the neighbor- 
hood of what was then called ‘ Chatham- 
Square.’ A poor woman, her face red 
with weeping, and her eyes full of tears, 
was busy near the door, ‘pricing’ a 
child’s coffin: now she would look at 
one less plain than another, which she 
had just examined; then she would un- 
tie the corner of her handkerchief to see 
if she had money enough to purchase a 
coffin befitting the love she bore her 
darling child; all the while crying as if 
her mother’s heart would break. We 
had but little money in a never well- 
filled porte-monnaie in those days, as 
now; but we did help the poor woman 
to eke out a sufficient sum to secure the 
chosen receptacle for the remains of her 
dear deparied boy. 
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Aut who have read ‘ The Coral Grove’ 
of Percivat, or have sung ‘ Come, mari- 
ner, down in the deep with me,’ will 
find the noble Aquarium of the Ameri- 
can Museum one of the most instructive 
and delightful features of that great 
and multifarious Institution — a feature, 
moreover, which Mr. Barnum was the 
very first to introduce into America. 
Every week, almost, new accessions 
have been made to it, until it has no 
equal, nor any thing /i/e an equal, on this 
continent. We have watched its curious 
beauties for hours, and yet have never 
tired of them: nor are the wondrous 
zoophites, and the lovely marine plants, 
less attractive and instructive. Speaking 
of the Museum : State Senator Bensamiy, 
of Stratford, (Ct.,) tells the following 
anecdote: He was visiting with one of 
the first families in New-York recent- 
ly, when the conversation turned upon 
the sufferings, disappointments, miseries, 
etc., incident to this life: so that, alto- 
gether, rather a sombre view was taken 
of this beautiful world. At length, a 
bright little girl of seven years spoke 
up as follows: ‘ Well, I am sure it isa 
very happy world for me. I have got 
my dear mamma and papa, and my dear 
grandma: then I have got Barnum’s 
Museum to go to every week, and I am 
sure I can’t see what else could be want- 
ed in this world!’ This is a fuct ; and 
what is more, it is a very popular view, 
which children of all ages under a hun- 
dred, take of that great Temple of In- 
struction and Amusement, where every 
thing rare is collected, and every thing 
distasteful and objectionable is exclud- 
ed. To our own personal knowledge, 
all citizens and strangers, clergy, judges, 
and all classes, visit the Museum. Bar- 
Num seems to Jove to please, instruct, and 
astonish: hence he has agents in all 
parts of the world, and is continually 
making new additions to his various and 
immense collections. He has brought 
out hundreds of curiosities never before 
seen in this country. Such enterprise 
deserves reward, and for one, we are glad 
that it is receiving it. 
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A work is now ready for the press, 
which bids fair, we think, to create no 
small sensation: ‘ Reminiscences of a 
Long Life; by B. Jazcer. The writer, 
a learned professor, and author of sun- 
dry works on zodlogy and botany, has 
written this work with great care, from 
entirely new and original materials. 
‘Its pages,” he says, ‘contain no ab- 
stract speculative ideas, but only histor- 
ical facts, or matter, taken from neither 
book nor newspaper, but, recorded from 
the author’s own experience, during his 
sixty years’ travel through Europe, 
Asia, and America. The work has been 
examined, and highly recommended, by 
several of our distinguished literary au- 
thorities. It is said to be written in a 
most pleasing style ; and even the head- 
ings of the ‘ General Index’ sufficiently 
indicate the extent and variety of its 
contents: ‘Origin and Doings of the 
Hapsburgh-Lorraine Family :’ ‘ The Mon- 
asteries of Austria:’ ‘The Holy Alliance 
between Russia, Austria, and Prussia :’ 
‘The Government Thieves of Russia and 
Austria ’ ‘Of Adventures :’ ‘ Drunken- 
ness and Drunkards:’ ‘History and 
Cause of the Military Rebellion in St. 
Petersburgh, 1826 :’ ‘The Revolution in 
St. Domingo, and the Negro Republic 
of Haiti.’ 


Axy person who has ever visited one of 
the immense cotton-factories of Rhode 
Island, will appreciate ‘ The Weaver's 
Song,’ which reaches us from Provi- 
dence, in that patriotic little State. Well 
do we remember ascending from the 
lower even to the seventh story of one 
of these immense establishments ; and 
when, after a survey of some two hours’ 
duration, the buzz of the spindles, and 
the ‘clickety-clack’ of the looms, filled 
our ears for the entire day : 

CricKkety-cLtack! the shuttle flies, 

Clickety-clack — the wheels go round ; 

Clickety-clack — my weary ears 

Are deaf to every other sound. 
Clickety-clack! the cock doth crow: 

Clickety-clack — he calls not me; 
Clickety-clack — an hour or so 

I’ve been at work, ere waketh he. 
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Clickety-clack ! the sun rides high, 
Clickety-clack — all through the day, 
Clickety-clack — my truant eye 
Doth covet but one blessed ray. 
Clickety-clack! the sun is west, 
Clickety-clack — the sun has set ; 
Clickety-clack — though others rest, 
My time of toiling ends not yet. 


Clickety-clack! the lamps are lit, 
Clickety-clack — and yet the strife ; 

Clickety-clack — the shuttles flit, 
Weaving up threads of cotton and life. 


Clickety-clack! I go to my bed, 
Clickety-clack — it follows me there ; 
Clickety-clack — my feverish head 
Keeps weaving all night on a loom of air. 
Clickety-clack! an endless round, 
Clickety-clack —a steady stream ; 
Clickety-clack — 1 always confound 
My daily task with my nightly dream. 
Clickety-clack! since life begun, 
Clickety-clack — until ’tis said : 
‘ Clickety-clack — the work is done! 
Her web is woven — cut the thread !’ 
Providence, R. I. H. H. 


Mr. Graperinp himself could not es- 
tablish a ‘ Facr’ more irrefragably, than 
that same Fact has been established in 
the few words which ensue from a cor- 
respondent of the ‘Evening Post.’ We 
can vouch for that correspondent’s ve- 
racity, having been very intimate with 
him from boyhood upward. He writes 
thus, on the first day of October : 


os on the Hudson. 
‘To THe EpiTorS OF THE Eventna Post: 


‘SoLeMN, yet beautiful to view, 
Month of my heart! thou dawnest here, 
With sad and faded leaves to strew 
Pale Autumn’s melancholy bier : 
The moaning of thy winds I hear, 
As the red sunset dies afar ; 
And bars of purple clouds appear, 
Obscuring every western star.’ 

‘So wrote my dear only and twin-brother 
Witxis GayLorp Crark, in the opening of 
a few stanzas to October. 

‘But what a beautiful month it is! And 
I write this with open windows, and the warm- 
smoky air melting upon my forehead, to 
urge upon all your readers who have been 
spending the summer in the country not to 
think of returning to town until the end of 


October, or the middle of November. 
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‘Our lovely Northern Rail-Road of New- 
Jersey, running back of the Palisades from 
the Tappaiin-Zee at Piermont to Jersey City 
(an hour and a quarter’s ride,) has been 
crowded with delighted passengers all sum- 
mer; but now some of these summer resi- 
dents are returning to town. What dement- 
ed spoons! There never was any thing so 
gloriously superb as the painted foliage that 
in every mile of the way, on either side, 
lines our beautiful rail-road, over which, 
every day of my life, I rush pleasantly to 
town in the morning and sweep homeward 
in the afternoon. This is literally and ‘in 
fact’ the ‘Sabbath of the Year.’ 

‘Do come up and see us, and the scenery ! 
T’other day, when the scoundrelly rioters 
tore up the Hudson River Rail-Road, our old 
’cross-the-river neighbor, Mr. Moses H. 
GRINNELL, came over in his boat, and took 
our road to town in the ten o’clock train. 
He was perfectly delighted with all that he 
was: the fine road; the speed; the villages 
which have sprung up as it were by magic 


LITERATURE. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Joun McCLenanan, for several years one 
of the editorial staff of the ‘ New-York 
Herald,’ which took place at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, on the thirteenth of 
October. Mr. McCLenanan was a native 
of Ireland, and a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin. After pursuing the 
career of a journalist in his own land, he 
came to this country fourteen years ago, 
and with two others, started ‘The Peo- 
ple,’ a weekly paper. He subsequently 
conducted ‘The Citizen’ newspaper for 
a period of four years. His contribu- 
tions to the newspaper and periodical 
press of the country have been varied 
and valuable, for to the advantage of a 
clear, vigorous style, he added argument- 
ative force and a vast store of general 
information, with great knowledge of 
political history. 

The ‘New-York Weekly Argus‘ has 
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within four years. Like thousands of oth- 
ers — yes, a hundred thousand of others in 
New-York at this moment — he had scarce- 
ly ever heard of the Northern Rail-Road of 
New-Jersey; a thoroughfare which has no 
equal for its convenience, out of New-York, 
and the pleasantest road that was ever tra- 
versed by cars. 

‘Do come up and see us in these glorious 
autumnal days. 

‘ Yours truly, 
*L. Gaytorp CLARK.’ 

And this is the eighteenth day of Oc- 
tober — ‘ Twentieth Sunday after Trini- 
ty ;’ not a cloud in the sky: sitting upon 
the piazza, looking off upon the Tap- 
pain-Zee, with every window in the 
house, ‘alow and aloft,’ wide open. 
This is our first Indian Summer. Do 
you know that there are four ‘Indian 
Summers’ every year? Ask Mr. Wit- 
L1AM CuLLeN Bryant, else. It is a 
‘Fact,’ which we have tested. 


been merged in ‘The World.’ The an- 
nouncement of this fact by the editor of 
the latter journal thus concludes : 


‘Ir only remains for the undersigned to 
add, that the readers of the ‘Weekly Argus’ 
who have become attached to that journal 
under the able and judicious management of 
its editor, Mr. ELon Comstock, may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his services will 
be continued to ‘ The World.’ 

*MANTON MARBLE.’ 

The New-York Fall Trade Sale opened 
on the twenty-third of September, and 
continued more than a week. The at- 
tendance was very full from all parts of 
the Northern and Western States and 
Canada, and prices ruled high. 

The French Academy lost one of its 
‘forty immortals’ in the recent death, 
in his sixty-fourth year, of ALrrep Vic- 
tor, Count de Vigny, the author of the 
romance of ‘Cinq Mars,’ and a collec- 
tion of novels, poems, and translations. 
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At the age of sixteen he was enrolled in 
the Red Musketeers of the Royal House- 
hold, and during the one hundred days 
accompanied Lovis the-Eighteenth to 
Ghent. After serving in the Royal Guard, 
and afterwards in a regiment of the line, 
making the Spanish campaign in 1823, 
he got tired of a military life, resigned 
his commission in 1828, and devoted 
himself entirely to letters. 


STATE OF THE Press tn Prussta.—The 
Association for the Defence of the Lib- 
erty of the Press has just published a 
list of the warnings given to Prussian 
journals during the months of June and 
July. It appears that no less than 
eighty warnings were given, of which 
sixty-six were given once, twelve twice, 
and one four times. The ‘Elberfeld 
Gazette’ is the only paper which did not 
receive a warning for publishing the pro- 
test of the six journals of Beriin. 


ExaMpLe oF Literary INDUSTRY AND 
Prerseverance.—Professor Lang, in his 
preface to his Arabic-English Lexicon, 
makes the following remarks as to the 
labor expended on that work : 


‘ NeEaRLY twenty years have now elapsed 
since I commenced this work. Had I fore- 
seen that the whole labor of the composi- 
tion must fall upon me, or the project be 
abandoned, and had I foreseen the length of 
time that it would require of me, unaided, I 
should certainly not have had the courage 
to undertake it. . . . For seven years, in 
Cairo, I prosecuted my task on each of the 
work-days of the week, after an early break- 
fast, until within an hour of midnight, with 
few and short intervals of rest, (often with no 
interruption but that of a few minutes at a 
time for a meal, and half an hour for exer- 
cise,) except on rare occasions, when I was 
stopped by illness — and once, when I de- 
voted three days to a last visit to the Pyra- 
mids. I seldom allowed myself to receive 
a visitor, except on Fridays, the Sabbath and 
leisure day of the Moslems, and more than 
once I passed a quarter of the year without 
going out of my house... . To convey a 
due idea of the difficulties of my task would 
be impossible. While mainly composing 
from the ‘ Taj-el-Aroos,’ I have often had be- 
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fore me, or by my side, eight or ten other 
lexicons, (presenting three different arrange- 
ments of the roots, and all of them differ. 
ing in the order, or rather in the disorder, of 
the words explained,) requiring to be con- 
sulted at the same time; and frequently 
more than a day’s study has been necessary 
to enable me thoroughly to understand a 
single passage.’ 


Mr. Sterpuen Massett, (‘Jeems Pipes, 
of Pipesville,) author of ‘Drifting 
About,’ an amusing autobiography, and 
well known to the American public as a 
humorous lecturer, has produced a very 
entertaining lecture, bearing the same 
title as his book, and drawn chiefly from 
personal experience, which he proposes 
to deliver in various parts of the coun- 
try during the present season. Those 
who have once had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the drollery and comicalities of 
Mr. Massett, will wish to hear him 
again, and those who have not should 
look out for an opportunity to repair the 
omission. 

‘The Army and Navy Journal,’ edited 
by Mr. W. C. Cuvrcn, and published 
weekly, in New-York, promises to oc- 
cupy a place among periodicals in this 
country similar to that which the ‘ Naval 
and Military Gazette’ does in England. 
It is edited with ability, and mechanic- 
ally it is excellent. 

‘Broken Columns’ is the title of a 
novel of some merit, just published by 
SHELDON and Co. 

Mr. W. A. Wueeter, of Massachu- 
setts, is preparing a work, unique in its 
character, entitled, ‘An Explanatory 
and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and 
Places, including also Celebrated Pseudo- 
nyms, Surnames, bestowed upon Emi- 
nent Men, and such analogous popular 
Appellations as are often alluded to in 
Literature and Conversation.’ 

The celebrated letters of ‘Historicus,’ 
on International Law, published in the 
‘London Times,’ were from the pen of 
Mr. G. Vernon Harcourt, who is about 
to give to the world ‘Leading Cases of 

International Law, with a Commentary.’ 
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A new novel, by Antnony TRoLuops, 
entitled ‘ Rachael Ray,’ is announced in 
London. 

A Latin translation of Keats's ‘ Hype- 
rion’ is in the English press. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Ovr artists, with few exceptions, after 
idling away the summer amid the beau- 
ties of nature, and lingering long enough 
in the country to catch the rosy flush 
of autumn in the woods, are again in 
their studios; many of them transfer- 
ring to canvas the landscape sketches 
with which their portfolios are crowded. 
Baker, after rusticating on the Connec- 
ticut River; Bearp and Hvntrxeron, 
after their sojourn in the White Mount- 
ains; J. G. Brown, after his stay at 
Gorham ; Cuvurcn, after reposing on his 
Hudson River farm ; Dartey, after trav- 
elling through New-England ; Gienovx, 
after his trip to Mount Washington and 
the sea-coast ; together with a host of 
others of more or less note, are again 
busy at the easel. 

Parmer, who spent the summer at his 
country residence at Aurora, Cayuga 
County, is again in his studio in Albany, 
N. Y. He has modelled a bas-relief, call- 
ed ‘ Hope,’ intended as a companion to 
‘Faith,’ which has become familiar to 
the world by one of the photographs 
of the ‘Palmer Marbles.’ Probably 
‘Charity’ will follow suit. ‘The Angel 
of Peace in Bondage’ is progressing in 
the marble. 

A monument to MuriL1o is about to 
be erected in Seville. 

An English sculptor is executing a 
figure illustrative of Hoop’s ‘Song of 
the Shirt.’ 

The remains of LEonarpo DA VINcrI 
have been discovered in a church, at 
Amboise, by a commissioner appointed 
by the French Government. The great 
painter was born in the valley of the 
Arno, below Florence, in 1452, and died 
near Amboise on May second, 1520. 

It may excite surprise in those who 
have heard of the accuracy of astronomy, 
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without weighing the exact significance 
of the word as applied to so large a sub- 
ject, that there should still be a lingering 
uncertainty, to the extent of three or 
four millions of miles, in the sun’s dis- 
tance from the earth. But the error, 
whatever it is, is propagated from the 
solar system into the deepest spaces 
which the telescope has ever traversed. 
The sun’s distance is the measuring rod 
with which the astronomer metes out 
the distances of the fixed stars and the 
dimensions of stellar orbits. An error 
of three per cent in the sun’s distance 
entails an error of three per cent in all 
these other distances and dimensions. 
Trifling as three per cent may seem, the 
correction runs up to six hundred thou- 
sand millions of miles in the distance of 
the nearest fixed star. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE operatic season opened auspi- 
ciously in New-York, on the fifth of 
October, with Donezerri’s ‘ Roberto 
Devereux,’ Madame Mepori and Signor 
Mazzo.ent sustaining the principal parts. 
The house was very large and enthusi- 
astic, and faces and toilets new to Irving 
Place were abundant, arousing a faint 
suspicion that the war aristocracy had 
mustered in strong force to do honor to 
the occasion. There was an implied 
plethora of greenbacks in the possession 
and self-possession of the more bedizened 
of the audience, and a proud conscious- 
ness of having served their country in 
some way or other, and a determination 
to assert the fact. Patriotism, like vir- 
tue, is its own reward; and these bene- 
factors of their country showed that 
they were in the full enjoyment of that 
reward, albeit some of them were evi- 
dently a little uneasy in their new 
clothes and heavy jewelry, purchased 
regardless of expense. But the opera 
being the proper thing for fashionable 
people to patronize, they were perfectly 
willing to submit to the ordeal of listen- 
ing to what they neither understood nor 
cared to hear — negro minstrelsy being 
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decidedly more to their taste. The 
Joneses were there in a front box, dis- 
playing unusually large hands and dia- 
monds. The elder Jones not very long 
ago was a cart-owner in a modest way, 
but a contract for army horses, followed 
by another for army beef, increased his 
worldly wealth by a hundred thousand 
or so. It would, perhaps, be imperti- 
nent to inquire if he bribed the inspec- 
tor of the horses to accept all that were 
sent, or to hint at the possibility of the 
‘beef’ not being exactly what is under- 
stood by that term. But from the mor- 
tality among the horses sold, and the 
remarks of those to whose lot the ‘ beef’ 
fell, we are inclined to think the govern- 
ment made a bad bargain in contracting 
with Jones. But what does that signify 
to him? He passes for a millionaire 
now, and Mrs. Jones could afford to go, 
the other day, to Batt and Brack’s, and 
order two thousand dollars’ worth of 
jewelry. She was very politely handed 
a pen to write her name and address, 
and in her confusion she committed the 
indiscretion of making a very large X, 
coupled with the explanatory observa- 
tion that she had no time to write more, 
but that her husband — mentioning his 
name and address— would understand 
the symbol perfectly, and pay the money. 
Nothing could have been more lady-like 
and satisfactory, and a check for the two 
thousand dollars was given without hesi- 
tation by the fortunate husband. The 
JONESES are types of ten thousand, who 
have made money by the war. 

‘Roberto Devereux’ was repeated, but 
failed to create much enthusiasm, partly 
owing to its own deficiency in the ele- 
ments which are necessary to secure 
great popularity on the lyric stage, in 
this country, and partly to the unfitness 
of Madame Meponrt to personate ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ Mazzoueni as ‘Earl of Es- 
sex,’ appeared to better advantage, but, 
as usual, slightly over-acted his part ; his 
tendency being as strongly in that di- 
rection as Bricnour’s is not to act at all. 
The hoarseness of Betxrn1 in this opera, 
and subsequently of Mazzoten1, who 
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completely lost in voice in ‘ Norma, 
and went through the closing scenes in 
dumb show, seriously disturbed the 
plans of the management. 

‘Rigoletto’ was produced, with Miss 
Ketioce in the role of ‘Gilda.’ This 
artiste has greatly improved in voice and 
physical appearance, while the artistic 
intelligence which she manifested on her 
first appearance has been developed by 
time and experience. She no longer 
shows the trace of nervousness, which 
once operated against the perfect display 
of her powers, both as singer and actress, 
Her reception was enthusiastic both in 
New-York and Brooklyn, where the same 
opera was repeated. 

The production of ‘Ernani’ was an 
artistic success, and the stage effects in 
this, as in the other operas, did great 
credit to the management. Onthe whole, 
the season has progressed with éc/at, and 
financially, it is a paying one, thanks to 
the before-mentioned greenback aristoc- 
racy, who will do well, however, to mod- 
erate the disposition they evince to ap- 
plaud at the wrong time. 

The réappearance of Mr. Dempster, 
the popular composer and vocalist, after 
a long absence in Europe, was a source 
of pleasure to his numerous admirers in 
this country. In New-York he hardly 
lingered long enough, his two concerts 
at Irving Hall not affording a sufficient 
opportunity to all who wished to hear 
him, todo so. We like Mr. Dempster 
better as a ballad-singer, than in the se- 
ries of songs from TENNyson’s ‘ Princess,’ 
interlarded with readings from the vol- 
ume, such readings being, in our opin- 
ion, a mistake. His singing of ‘The 
Queen of the May’ was sweet in the ex- 
treme, full of tender pathos and touch- 
ing melody. 

The first of the GorrscnaLk Concerts, 
at Irving Hall, was very largely and 
brilliantly attended, the débit of Miss 
Lucy Srons giving additional interest to 
the occasion. She has a very agreeable 
mezzo-soprano voice, with fine execution, 
and her singing was warmly applauded. 
GorrscHaLk himself, as always, played 
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admirably and with splendid effect. 
Messrs. SANDERSON, THomAs, and Muzio 
assisted. 

The leading novelty at the theatres 
has been the production of ‘ Rosedale, 
or the Rifle Ball,’ a five-act sensational 
drama, by Mr. Lester Wauiackx. The 
scenes change frequently, and the inci- 
dents are, as they are intended to be, 
thrilling. The work displays evidence 
of the author having profited by stage 
experience, and his desire to crowd into 
one piece as many telling scenes as pos- 
sible. To such an extent has he acted 
upon this idea, that it is rather over- 
burdened with these attempts at dra- 
matic and scenic effects, and the critical 
eye is apt to see artistic defects in this 
obvious striving after the sensational. 
It has been considerably improved by 
condensation since its first production, 
and is still drawing full houses. It has 
no strikingly original feature, but con- 
stantly seems to remind us of something 
we have heard, read of, or seen before. It 
is successful just as Mrs. Woon’s novels 
are, and it bears about the same relation 
to dramas of the highest order that her 
novels do to those of Dickens, BuLwer, 
THACKERAY, or READE. 

Mr. Booru’s engagement at Winter 
Garden terminated with the production 
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of Vicror Hvueo’s drama, ‘Ruy Blas,’ 
in which Mr. Boorn played the part of 
‘Ruy Blas? and Mr. Barrerr that of 
‘Don Cesar de Bazan.’ Neither, how- 
ever, appeared to the best advantage in 
his réle, for the simple reason that Mr. 
Booru is best adapted for the display of 
deep, strong passion, in which fitful 
bursts of grief, anger, jealousy, or re- 
venge alternate with brobdding melan- 
choly or despair; and that Mr. Barrett 
has not that reckless dash and jovial 
gayety of manner which belong to the 
part of ‘Don Cesar de Bazan.’ Both, 
however, did well, and a prosperous en- 
gagement was brought to an auspicious 
close. 

At Niblo’s Garden, Mlle Vestvatt 
succeeded Mr. Forrest, and played 
‘Gamea’ to crowded houses. 

The Olympic, late Laura Keener’s 
Theatre, opened during the month, 
under the management of Mrs. Woop. 
The house has been thoroughly cleaned, 
renovated, and redecorated, but thus far 
the mediocrity of the company added to 
the production of nothing but old plays, 
familiar to almost every body, has tended 
greatly to diminish the success which 
would otherwise have attended the en- 
terprise. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ir-we except the movements of the 
two opposing armies in Virginia, the 
month has been a quiet one, both by 
flood and field. The various reports of 
the advance of the army of General 
Ler, and the falling back for a few miles 
of that of General Means, as well as of 
the several heavy skirmishes, in which 
sections of the two armies engaged, gave 
rise to considerable speculation, coupled 
with some apprehension, and kept the 
stock and gold market agitated, the pre- 
mium on the latter going up again to 
fifty. The subsequent retirement of the 
enemy is attributed to his receipt of the 


intelligence that General Burnsipz, hav- 
ing passed from the West through the 
mountains of East-Tennessee and the 
south-western part of Virginia, was 
moving on Lynchburgh, the base of sup- 
plies for the rebel army, and a rapid re- 
trograde movement upon that place to 
drive him back. 

The publication of the news that Gen- 
eral Grant had been ordered to super- 
sede General Rosecrans, took the pub- 
lic by surprise. The change is said to 
have been owing to General Rosecrans 
advancing beyond Chattanooga without 
orders from Washington. General GRANT 
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is appointed Commander of the Depart- 
ments of Ohio, Kentucky, and the Cum- 
berland, General Tuomas taking direct 
command of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and General RosEcrans reporting 
at Cincinnati. 

Since our last writing the operations 
in the South-West have been limited to 
skirmishes, involving no important re- 
sults. The position of the army of Brace 
remains virtually unchanged in front of 
Chattanooga. 

The siege of Charleston languishes. 
A daring attempt was made on the night 
of October sixth, to blow up the metal- 
plated Ironsides, by a torpedo, which 
was towed down to her from the city by 
a small steamer, but it failed in doing 
any serious damage. 

The call of the President for three 
hundred thousand volunteers is being 
actively responded to by the State Gov- 
ernors and people. 

The action of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment in dismissing all the British 
Consuls from the Confederacy, in con- 
sequence of their protesting against the 
enrolment of British subjects as soldiers 
for local service, is likely to arouse great 
indignation in England, and may lead to 
a demand, on her part, for their rein- 
statement, in the event of which being 
refused, force will not unlikely be re- 
sorted to. 

The State elections in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania have resulted in large majori- 
ties on the Union or war side. 

The civic reception of the officers of 
the Russian fleet has been succeeded 
by a civic banquet, to be followed by 
a grand ball, given by a committee of 
citizens, at the Academy of Music. The 
simultaneous presence of an English, a 
French, and q Russian Admiral, each 
with his flag-ship, in the port of New- 
York, as was the case in the early part of 
October, was a novelty in local history. 


FOREIGN. 

Tue diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers, 
on the Polish question, has been brought 
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to a close without any practical result— 
Prince GortscHakorr having, so far, de- 
fended the attitude of Russia, with re- 
spect to the treaty of Vienna, as to make 
further remonstrance on the part of the 
other Powers useless; and as none of 
them appear actually disposed to declare 
war, the subject may be considered in- 
definitely adjourned. 

To the uncertainty of the issue of this 
correspondence, may doubtless be at- 
tributed the scattering of a portion of 
the Russian navy, so as to have it avail- 
able for operations at sea. 

Meanwhile, Russia continues her atro- 
cities upon the unhappy Poles; Goxrs- 
cHAKOFF chuckles, in bad taste, over an 
imaginary triumph ; France writhes, like 
Proteus, with indignation, and free 
America shakes hands with the repre- 
sentatives of despotism. 

The Mexican deputation to the Arch- 
duke Maximiian, formally tendered the 
crown to him, at Miramar, in a lengthy 
address, and presented the roll of the 
votes of the Chamber of Notables of 
Mexico. The response of the Archduke 
was to the effect that he would accept 
the same if it was with the spontaneous 
assent of the whole nation, and with the 
consent of his brother, the Emperor, and 
if certain guarantees against prospective 
dangers could be obtained frem Eng- 
land and France, in which event he 
would give a constitution to the country. 
This reply is construed by the Austrian 
journals into a polite refusal. 

The revolution in the eastern part of 
the Island of St. Domingo, according to 
the latest advices, continued unabated, 
but twelve thousand Spanish regulars, 
in addition to a body of native troops, 
were actively engaged against the insur- 
gents, and reénforcements were on their 
way from Cuba. The latter adopted 
the guerrilla mode of warfare entirely, 
and burned the towns they were unable 
to hold. They had established a pro- 
visional government at Santiago de los 
Cabelleros, and claimed recognition as 
belligerents. 





